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FXCEDITORIAL Ys 


Festivity is worth little unless it 
brings something with it, deeper, 
higher, broader, sweeter, stronger, than mere festivity. 
It-is the associated thought that makes some thoughts 
best worth thinking. Christmas is the saddest time 
of the year in many a family, not because of poverty 
or want, but because of memories. But sad thoughts 
are not to be driven into exile. A life wholly without 
them is asubject for pity. Fortunate is he who knows 








Sad Side 
of Festivity. 


“That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.” 


Yet happier he whose saddest thoughts are memories 


sweet and strong. 
_— 


Modesty is praiseworthy because it 
seeks no praise. It is priceless be- 
cause it cannot be purchased. It is hard to conceive 
of any one engaged in the pursuit of mcdesty. A 
possession so unpurchasable, so unacquirable, if worth 
anything at all, is werth holding on to at every inch 
of life. Yet how quickly can it be forever driven 
out of children and youth! In school and out of 
school, the pressure is upon them to become self- 
conscious, self-exhibiting, self-exultant. Modesty 


Worth Preserving. 


is like a ratchet-wheel. We can turn it one way, 
click by click it goes out one tooth at a time; but if 
we should like to rescue one little bit lost, the wheel 
does not move backward. Some possessions parted 
with may be regained ; but, says Landor, “ Modesty, 
when she goes, is gone forever.” 

ce 


hia There is sometimes a world of mean- 
‘« Affidavit Face.” ing in a popular phrase. A single 
word may suggest a truth that is worthy of indefinite 
expansion, and that is sure to lay hold on the heart of 
the hearer. ‘“ She came into the room with her ‘ af- 
fidavit face,’ and it seemed to rest him at once,” said 
a man with reference to a hospital nurse,ywho was an 
angel of mercy, as she entered the room of a patient 
who was tossing with pain and discomfort. An “af- 
fidavit face!” How much that tells of the character 
and spirit testified by the expression of the coun- 
tenance! Affidavits of worth are written in the 
faces of those who are worthy, and they are seen and 
read of all who look atthem. The bearer may not 
think he is giving witness of himself all the time, but 
those who meet him know it. Moses wist not that 
his face shone as he came from his communion with 
God on the mount, but the people knew it. Jesus 
said to his disciples that they should be his witnesses, 
testifying of him in their every look and word ; and 
there is no such evidence of his power and claims as 
that which shines out in the faces of those who love 
him. If we live in him, we shall manifest his spirit 
to all whom we meet. 


CAS 


God with Us. 


| WAS declared by a Prophet of old, as an en- 

couragement to the people of God, that a child 
should be born into the world who should be called 
“Tmmanuel,” or “God with us.” When the Holy 
Child, who was called “ Jesus,” or “Saviour,” had 
been born in the manger in Bethlehem, with his ad- 
vent heralded by the angel of the Lord and the 
heavenly host, it was declared by the Evangelist that 
his coming was a fulfilment of the ancient prophecy. 
So, on the testimony of the Prophet and of the Evan- 
gelist, of the seer and of the historian, Jesus, the 
Saviour, is Immanuel, God with us; and he is to be 
recognized in this light as the manifestation of God 
to men. ' 

In our thoughts of Jesus, especially on the anni- 
versary of his birth into. the world, we are liable to 
think of him only as he appeared in himself in the 
years of his earthly stay among men, or of himself as 
he lives eternally as our loving Saviour, and to for- 
get or to undervalue the truth of truths concerning 
him, that he is the manifestation of God to us, and 
that he is the expression of God’s love for us. Let us 
have a care lest our thoughts of Jesus should obscure 
our consciousness of God with us, instead of making 
it more clear. 

Jesus did not win fur us the love of God, as he 
came to earth, the Son of man among the sons of 
men; but he disclosed that love. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal iife.” “ Herein is love, not that we loved 


God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” “God commendeth his 
own love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 

God longed to have us know how he loved us, and 
when he had tried one means after another he incar- 
nated himself, and sent Immanuel, Jesus, as “the image 
of the invisible God,” “ the effulgence of his glory, and. 
the very image of his substance.” Therefore it was 
that Jesus could say to his disciples, ‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,” for “I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me.” It was the mission of 
Jesus to disclose to men God’s love, and to lead men to 
recognize and to rest in that love. “Have faith 
in God,” he said; and he was grieved when men 
doubted God’s love, or failed to perceive its reach 
and fulness. 

The life of Jesus, from childhood to maturity, in 
all the weaknesses and temptations and joys and sor- 
rows of humanity, even to the final outpouring of his 


- life for sinners, was an exhibit of God-likeness in 


humanity. All his teachings were of God, and from 
God ; and the sacrifice of himself for ungrateful and 
guilty men was a proof of the God-love that would do 
all this to save the lost. When we look at Jesus we 
should see God in him; and we should be drawn to 
God by his expression of that love. It is in emphasis 
of this truth that Jesus says, “ No man can come to 
me, except the Father which sent me draw him.” 
“Every one that hath heard from the Father, and 
hath learned, cometh unto me.” 

When the Christmas season comes to us anew, it 
ought to reveal to us afresh the wonderful love of 
God ; not alone the wonderful love of Him who mani- 
fested God to us, but the wonderful love of God which 
was thus manifested. God's love is always the same. 
It was from the beginning. It shall be to the ever- 
coming, never-coming, end. But the peculiar ex- 
pression of that love, in the incarnation at Bethlehem, 
is fittingly recognized as a central point in the his- 
tory of the universe; and every anniversary of that 
event should be an occasion of our new rejoicing in 
the truth that Jesus of Bethlehem is Immanuel,— 
God with us. 


“ All the year long the moon gives light, 
And makes a silver day of night; 
But once a year 
She seems more near ;— 
Shows every night her stedfast face, 
And fills the sky with tranquil grace. 
’Tis hard to tell when day is done, 
For day and night flow into one. 


“So heaven shines downward all ihe while, 

And lights us with its constant smile ; 
But once a year 
It draws more near ; 

Wide open stands the shining door, 

With gleams of light unseen before; 

And all across flash glimpses fleet 

Of upper joys and radiant feet. 


“Tis ever so since love broke through, 
And down the widening spaces flew ;— 
That blessed year 
Our Lord came near ;— 
For him swung back the starry bound ; 
Deepened far up the great profound ; 
All heaven swept outward at his birth, 
And nauglit was narrow but the earth! 
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“ Now evermore he stands and waits 

Some lifting of these lower gates ; 

But once a year 

He waits more near; — 
Shall the blest door be thrown so wide, 
And only we the entrance hide? 
Unbar all hearts; make room within, 
And let the holy Christmas in!” 





Ability is shown in asking a question 
quite as surely as in answering one. 
Many a time a question is asked of 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times, which he thinks 
he might be able to answer if only he knew what the 


A Questionable 
Question. 


question meant. 
Canadian reader : 


Here is a question of that sort, from a 


Will you, in The Sunday School Times, give me your views 
on the following sentence, as regards its veracity: “I don’t 
think that it ought to be mentioned”? Would the sentence 
be better, in regard to truthfulness by expressing it thus: “I 
think it ought not to be mentioned’’? A tells Ba lie; B re- 
peats to C what was told By A. Is this lie told by A changed 
to an untruth, or is it still a lie, by B repeating it, B being 
ignorant that the statement is false? 

It is possible; but there is room for doubt on the sub- 
ject. = 
; = 
We have no right to worry over any- 
thing. Anxiety as to the future is out 
of place, as is anxiety in the present. 
The child of God is entitled to peace of mind, in the con- 
viction that God provides for him in the present, and 
will provide for him always, His duty is to liyein God's 
service, having no worry or doubt as to the consequences 
of such living. But the child of God is responsible for 
the care and wise use of every treasure of any sort com- 
mitted to him. He must be faithful in all things; and 
such faithfulness is to be shown alike in what he gives 
and in what he retains, according to the indications of 
God’s providence in each particular case. Many a 
Christian is perplexed as to the limits of wise forecast, in 
view of the vicissitudes of life, and wants to know whether 
to lay up property in the present for use in the future, 
or to live on literally from hand to mouth. A Canada 
correspondent writes earnestly in this line of inquiry : 


Laying Up 
for the Future. 


For many years the thought has come to me, when so much 
is needed to extend Christ’s kingdom, ought a Christian to lay 
up any money at all for the purpose of providing for a time 
when old age or sickness may come? Not long ago I began to 
look up the passages in the Bible relating to the use we are to 
make of the money God entrusts to us. I found that we are 
told to be “ diligent in business,” ‘‘to honor the Lord with the 
firstfruits of our increase,’”’ “ to give freely,’’ “‘ as God has pros- 
pered us,” but I cannot find anything said about laying up 
money in store for the time to come, Perhaps the command is 
omitted because providing for old age is the common-sense 
thing to do, but our Lord Jesus Christ says, “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth.” If you will be kind enough to 
help me to understand what the Bible teaches in regard to this 
matter, you will confer a favor on me, and perhaps help others, 

It is certainly taught in the Bible that we are not to 
live for ourselves at any time, and therefore that we are 
not to lay up treasures for ourselves. We ought not even 
to eat or drink, or have a house over our heads, for our- 
selves alone. We belong to God, and our lives and our 
possessions are to be used for him, in such service for 
others as he directs. We ought not to feel that we are 
to accumulate money and hold it against a day when 
God cannot be depended on to provide for us. Neither, 
on the other hand, are we to refuse to hold on to money 
for use in the future when God has called us to plan for 
the future in his service. David was just as truly serv- 
ing God when he laid up treasures in the closing years 
of his life for use by his son in building a house of wor- 
ship in future years, as he would have been in scattering 
those treasures to furnish bread for the poor in his own 
day. It is certainly right for any one of us to do market- 
ing in the morning in order that we may have our evening 
meal, or to lay up a store of potatoes in the autumn that 
shall last over until the next harvest. Yet even this 
provision for the future ought not to be a purely selfish 
one, nor be an outcome of doubt of God’s goodness in the 
coming day. There can be no specific rule laid down 
for all as to the right measure’of forecast in the laying 
up for the future; but the principle that should be 
recognized as obligatory always is, that if we count our- 
selves and our possessions wholly the Lord’s, the Lord 
will show us when he wants us w give out, and when ue 
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wants us to lay up for the future, in his service,—we 
being always and utterly dependent on him. « 


DMS. 


Of All the Gifts of Christmas Day. 


By Mary F. Butts. 








F ALL the gifts of Christmas Day, 
One sweetest is, and best ; 
Of all the friends of the holy time, 
One is the noblest Guest. 


Though gold be in thy proffered hand, 
And thou with diamonds part, 

Thou canst not keep the Christmas-tide 
Except thou give thy heart. 

Though princes at thy table sit, 
The house is lone and bare, 

If Love, that pardons and forgives, 
Be not receivéd there. 


Has any wronged thee grievously, 
Turn not thy heart away ; 

He is the neediest of all 
This blessed Christmas Day. 


Think of the failures of thy life 
In deep humility, 

And follow in the steps of Him 
Who gave himself for thee. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
(rap 


His Humiliation. 
By William C. Prime, LL.D. 


HE familiar expression, “the Passion of the Lord,” 
has come to have a meaning restricted to the last 
days of his human life. The word “ passion” occurs 
but once in our English New Testament, where it is used 
by St. Luke (Acts 1:3) in speaking of those to whom 
“he showed himself alive after his passion.’”” Commen- 
taries and dictionaries say that here it means his death, 
or. what had taken place before and in connection with 
his death. Possibly this is correct, The Greek word is 
capable of a broader translation, and may well imply all 
that he had suffered in all his life on earth. But, right 
or wrong, the common idea in the modern mind is that 
the passion, the sufferings and sorrows of the God-man, 
began after the institution of the Last Supper, on the 
night in which he was betrayed. From this has come to 
many the vague notion that the work of the atonement, 
the giving of himself a sacrifice for the sins of man, was 
also a work begun with the agony in Gethsemane, and 
ended with the loud cry on the cross. 

I do not mean to say that any one has formulated this 
notion in his creed; but I know some good people to 
whom the history of the birth in Bethlehem is little more 
than a charming story of the way in which Jesus came 
into the world and became man, that he might afterward 
enter on the great work of redemption. Such persons 
dwell much, in their meditations, on the crucifixion, 
death, and burial, but leave very much out of mind the 
Incarnation. And I think that, if for no other reason than 
this, to keep in mind the fact that the passion of our 
Lord began with his assumption of humanity, that his 
atoning sacrifice was made in the manger at Bethlehem, 
and all along the way of life to the cross at Calvary, in 
one long continuous suffering for man, to keep this in 
mind, it is well to celebrate Christmas Day with rejoicing, 
as the angels rejoiced, but not without ‘remembering the 
abasement of the Incarnation. 

I have before me, as I write, several old pictures, made 
by artists of the fifteenth century, representing the Na- 
tivity. Pictures are language, and sometimes powerful 
language. When the invention of printing had made 
the Bible accessible to all who could read Latin, German, 
Italian, French, English, Dutch, and various other 
tongues (for it was translated and printed in many lan- 
guages at an early date), the custom arose of printing 
pictures, which we call illustrations of the text. These 
were translations of printed language intelligible to 
readers, into picture language intelligible to all who had 
eyes. During the fifteenth century these Bible pictures, 
beginning with the Cologne Bible of 1470-75, were iu- 
tended more as ornaments than as illustrations. No 
artist was responsible for what they taught. One man 
drew the pictures on the wood-block, another painted 
the prints with colors in the finished book. It was not till 
the auveut of Albert Direr that the idea was suggested 
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of printing from wood-blocks complete pictures in black 
ink, not to be colored. Diirer made the printing-press 
do for the artist what it had before done for the author, 
—reproduce in facsimile for all the world the artist’s own 
thoughts, drawn in his own lines. - Thus the artist be- 
came a commentator, an explainer, a teacher, 

These artist commentators are not often studied. Many 
are not worth studying, some are. Diirer is most worthy 
of respectful regard, He was a learned, devout man, 
worthy to be, as he became, the friend of Melanchthon, 
respected by Luther and Erasmus and other worthies., 
Iam ford of turning to Diirer’s works to learn how he 
understood and translated a passage in Holy Writ. 
Among his most celebrated works are the “ Life of the 
Virgin,” and a series known as the “ Little Passion,” to 
distinguish it from a much larger series known as the 
“Great Passion.” It was a matter of course to Diirer, 
in this little series, to include the Incarnation in the 
Passion, The small picture of the Nativity is so much 
like the larger picture of the same scene in the “ Life of 
the Virgin ” that the former may be regarded as a sort 
of abridgment of the latter; for many of Diirer’s works 
may be treated as books, treatises, allegories, lessons. 
Not knowing the man whose life and labors were im- 
measurably above their sphere, art critics blunder con- 
tinually over what they call Diirer’s anachronisms. 

Other artists represented the Nativity in various 
ways, and most of them ignored the idea of humiliation 
in the coming of Christ. Almost always the mother was 
clothed in rich dress, so that it came to be thought by some 
that she was a wealthy person, and the exclusion from 
the inn at Bethlehem was not unlike failing to find rooms 
ata crowded watering-place. NotsoDiirer. Neither did 
he attempt to make a picture of the actual scene and 
surrounding scenery. He was too wise to fall into the 
common error of attempting to teach what he knew 
nothing about,—an error into which many artists have 
fallen in making Bible pictures. 

He represents the Virgin mother clothed in a common 
heavy robe, which any poor Hebrew mother might own. 
She is kneeling over the babe, who lies on a bundle of 
straw which is in a hamper. The place is a ruined 
house; the stone walls are falling, the roof above is 
shattered, moss and weeds grow in the openings. Joseph, 
plainly clad;:is entering the ruin, bringing in his hands 
something for which he has perhaps gone to the inn; or, 
comparing this picture with the other in the “ Little 
Passion,” it may be a tin lantern which he holds, as it 
certainly is in that picture. Roughly clad shepherds 
look in through a doorway. Around the babe are crowd- 
ing angels, and in the high air other angels fly and sing, 
and the Star is there also. These are the chief features 
of the picture. The whole idea of it is the birth of a 
child among the most miserable environments; a home- 
less baby in a desolate world, with no place to lay head 
or body,—a birth, nevertheless, in which the hosts of 
heaven are interested. It is only a woodcut, one of the 
earliest attempts of that great art to illustrate the story 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Is there not something worth thinking of in this pic- 
ture? Have we not—éome, if not all, of us—been very 
much in the habit of surrounding that scene with poetry, 
if not with luxury? Have we not associated it at least 
with the shelter of a roof, the enclosure of good walls, 
the melody of angelic voices, and the fragrance of 
new-mown hay? In Diirer’s picture the ground is 
rough, and the high wooden shoes which Joseph wears 
suggest the vile conditions which surround an eating- 
place of cattle. 

The shepherds were watching their flocks that night 
when the angels roused them. It is common to think of 
that as a night of May or June, very soft and still and 
starry. May itmot have been otherwise? 

I have spent many nights in and near Bethlehem. 
Some were clear and starry, others were cold and wild 
and tempestuous. More than once I have seen all the 
country in and around Jerusalem buried deep under 
snow, and the wind piling it in drifts as in Northern 
New England. Trying to sleep, on such a night, inside 
the convent walls at Bethlehem, I have lain awake 
almost all night, hearing the fierce wind shrieking 
around those massive walls. Did it ever occur to any 
one to think of the misery of that night when the inn 
refused to receive Joseph and Mary? Why do we 
imagine that they found even the comfort of a stable? 
No record tells us so. They were shut out of the inn, 
but the record is only that when the child was born his 
mother laid him in a place where cattle ate. Perhaps it 
was in the open air, in the street of Bethlehem, that the 
babe opened his eyes on the pathway of grief and sorrow 
which he was thenceforth to travel to the cross and 
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tomb. Perhaps it was in.some such ruin as Diirer 
imagined. Perhaps it was in a hole in the rock, one of 
those caves such as in modern times are used throughout 
Palestine to shelter cattle and sheep. If you who read 
this had ever been in one of*those cave shelters,—as I 
have been in hundreds,—you would appreciate the 
abasement, the vileness, into which the Lord of glory 
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berth in front had mounted to the roof of the car. In 
place of an aged relative, a fair-haired, round-faced, 
pale-cheeked urchin was staring at me with great, solemn, 
trusting, self-unconscious eyes. A small cardboard breast- 
plate, sewed securely on his jacket, bore his name and 
destination. My offer of a pencil and drawing-paper 
was accepted, We were soon good friends, After win- 
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Reduced reproduction of Diirer’s picture of the Nativity, from the series known as the ‘“‘ Great Passion.” 


descended when he came into the world, and was laid in 
an eating-place of the cattle of Bethlehem. 
New York City. 
CAS 


“ Of Such.” 


By Lyman P. Powell. 


T WAS weary waiting in the dimly lighted depot at 
Jersey City. The cry of the newsboy now and then 
broke the monotony. An occasional throng of belated 
workmen, hastening from the ferry-boat to the railway 
train, relieved, but did not dispel, the gloom. I entered 
the sleeping-car at least twenty minutes before my train 
was scheduled to depart; but the berth just forward of mine 
was already occupied, and a soft-voiced young woman and 
a gentle young man were drawing the curtains aside to 
bid the relative inside a last farewell. I fell asleep won- 
dering whether it was an aged or an invalid relative. 
Next morning the sun was chasing the mists down the 
mountain-sides of Western New York, unveiling to our 
sight the trees clad in the rich robes of autumn. The 





ning the approval of the porter, who enjoyed special 
distinction in Harold’s eyes, I was initiated into the mys- 
teries of the new-fangled jumping-jack that could turn 
an original somersault without damage to its backbone. 

Once, in a burst of confidence, Harold told me that he 
was five and a half years old. But, in the main, he was 
dignified and self-contained. He did not court attention. 
He took all of us—the conductor, the porter, the silent 
man, and me—as matters of course. Thesilent man was 
not effusive,—he seldom spoke, but his eyes told us he 
had a boy of his own at home. The conductor seemed 
to some of us rather selfish for holding the boy so long 
on his knee, 1nd his explanation that he disliked bad 
boys we thought far from adequate. We envied the 
porter his intimacy with Harold, but all our envy dis- 
appeared when the porter whispered sadly that Harold 
had just been discharged—an incurable paralytic—from 
a New York hospital, and was returning alone to his 
home almost five hundred miles away. 

It was a pathetic story. The telling of it made every 
face more serious. The conductor Jeft the car, the 
porter tuvk to his dust-brush, the silent man buried his 
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face in the morning paper. I returned to my writing- 
table, and tried to think on other things. Harold’s long 
stay in the hospital had taught him the uses of isolation. 
He did not miss his new friends; the jumping-jack 
availed ; he was content. No sound was heard save the 
whir and the periodic clatter of the thunderbolt express. 
Harold had all but faded from my consciousness when 
suddenly through the stillness of the car rang out clear 
and distinct the soft voice of a child: 
* Jesus loves me, this I know ; 
For the Bible tells me so.” 

AsI leftthe car a moment later, thelittle king graciously 
gave me his hand to kiss, I had ceased to doubt the 
parental love and discretion which entrusted such a boy 
to the care of strangers for a five-hundred-miles journey, 
I was thinking rather of the ill-fathered, ill-mothered, 
homeless, unloved children of the slums, of their faces 
pinched and pale, their scantily fed and scantily clothed 
bodies, their characters unformed when not misformed, 
—the materials out of which the street and the jail are 
making criminals and paupers in ever-increasing num- 
bers, if we may trust Jacob Riis’s judgment,—for society 
to exterminate or to reform. 

Their re-formation is the business of our public re- 
formatories, and every reader of sociological literature 
knows with what success their efforts have been attended. 
Even the abolition of the slums is no longer an idle 
dream. The Children’s Aid Society has brought light 
and cheer, love and home, into the dark and cheerless 
hearts of thousands of unloved and homeless children, 
College settlements, mission schools, and the like, have 
plucked thistles and planted flowers in the poorest, 
vilest quarters of our great cities. But the work has 
only begun. 

What a difference it would make in the sum total of 
our national health and happiness, in our national 
power and purity, if every reader of The Sunday School 
Times would celebrate this birthday of the Christ-child 
by bringing love and light to some hungry, homeless 
child of thé’alleys orthe slums! This is the royal road 
to reformation, The hoarse, husky voice of the slums 
cries for love as well as for alms. Love is as essential as 
bread to the development of character, which is the 
chief aim of reformation, which is itself reformation. 
The reader of The Sunday School Times who gives occa- 
sional companionship, unfaltering friendship, unchang- 
ing love, to the boy around the corner, to the street 
Arab, to the slum child, is a social reformer as well as a 
Christian. 

The Master never excluded the children of the slums 
from the list ‘‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” It is 
not his fault, nor theirs, but rather a temporary, inci- 
dental evil 6f modern industrial and social changes, that 
Amélie Rives Chanler can write truthfully: 


“Dear Christ, thou hadst thy childhood ere thy cross ; 
These, bearing first their cross, no childhood know, 
But, aged with toil, through countless horrors grow 

To age more horrible. Rough locks atoss 
Above drink-reddened eyes, like Southern moss, 
That drops its tangles to the marsh below ; 
No standard dreamed or real by which to show 
The piteous completeness of their loss. 
** No rest, no hope, no Christ, the cross alone 
Borne on their backs by day, their beds by night; 
Their ghastly playthings when they pause to weep ; 
Their threat of torture do they dare to moan, 
A darkness ever dark across their light, 
A weight that makes a waking of their sleep. 
“Lord, till thou hast cleansed these sin-defiled, 
Of such the kingdom, not of heaven, but hell.” 


It is your privilege, and mine, Christian redder, to 
restore Christ’s words to their original meaning, by lift- 
ing these little ones out of their environment when we 
can, and when we cannot by visiting, by cheering, by 
loving them in all their misery and degradation. “ For 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Philadelphia. 
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Davy’s Christmas. 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 


b dsr ma’am, of course I'll tell you as well as I know 
how, but there ain’t much to tell. As for the 


change you say’s come over Anderson, why, ’twasn’t me 
that done that, you know, 
You see, I was raised where they set a good deal hy 
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Christmas,—the real part of it, I mean. All the chil 
dren knew what it was kept for, and whose birthday 
twas, and why folks give presents that day. And we 
hung up our stockings at home, and had a tree for the 
Sunday-school, and carols and texts, andallthat. Some- 
how I never knew, or, anyway, stopped to think, about 
there being other places where nobody done this, 
nor took any notice of Christmas at all. So, when we 
moved way out West to Anderson that fall, and I begun 
to look ahead and Jay plans what I should do for Christ- 
mas, ’twas a big surprise to me to find none of the boys 
and girls knew what I was driving at. 

’Twas a little place, anyway, you know, and there 
wa’n’t many young folks. There wasn’t a church ora 
Sunday-school there, neither; but somehow that didn’t 
seem to tronble me so much at first as the other thing,— 
that they didn’t have any Christmas. You see, I’d had 
it all my life, and I thought ’twas just beautiful. Why, 
*twas almost everything, or, ’t any rate, the beginning of 
everything. So I thought and thought about it, and 
when I’d got things a little straightened out in my head, 
I went to mother. You know mother, so I needn’t tell 
you how good she was about it, nor how she entered 
right into it with me. That’s her way,—ain’t it, ma’am? 
She always enters into things so when you want her to. 
And she talked to father for me,—that’s one good thing 
about mothers, their talking to your fathers for you,— 
and he come into it too.. We was going to have a Christ- 
mas, a rea! one, for the folks there in Anderson. 

Now we wa’n’t rich, you know that; but we was pretty 
well to do, and we had a nice little home fitted up with 
all our things from the old place, I’d fetched along my 
books and cards and maps and picturs, and the carols we 
used to sing; and I had some of the things we used to 
dress the Christmas tree with,—bright little balls and 
shiny stuff and little bits of candles,—so we could have a 
tree, and there hadn’t anybody there ever see one, 
Mother hed her melodeon, and she said she'd play the 
carols, and we’d all sing ’em together. And father, he 
promised to talk a little to the folks about the day, and 
what it meant toeverybody. We meantto give presents 
too,—just little cheap ones, o’ course, but something, any- 
way, to every single boy and girl there. 

You bet, I did enjoy getting upthatthing! I tell you, 
*twas fun keeping it so secret, and thinking how sur- 
prised they’d be, and all. Father and mother helped, 
but I done most of it myself; for father had hig regular 
work to do, and mother had the baby to ’tend to,—little 
Joshua, you know. 

But ’twas all ready at last. I’d picked out a real pretty 
little tree up on the hill, and father’d cut it down for me, 
and there ’twas now, standing up in the best room, all 
shiny with gilt and silver paper, and the little tin balls 
of different colors swinging on the branches. And there 
was red apples and pine cones, and the little candles 
from home ail ready to light. "Twas dreadful pretty. 
There was little presents for ’em all, mostly things that 
I'd had give to me Christmases and birthdays, and so on; 
books and pictur’-cards, and one or two little games, 
things I was glad enough to give away to them that had 
so little. So you see what a splendid Christmas ’twas 
going to be,—just the thing to show ’em what it meant, 
and make ’em always keep it afterwards, some way or 
*nother. 

Oh, dear me! It’s three whole years ago, now, but it 
’most makes me cry to think what happened, and how 
*twas all, every single bit of that beautiful plan, spoiled ! 
It’s too dreadful to say much about, The folks was to 
come Christmas Eve for the treat, and just the night 
before that, the twenty-third of December, our house 
eatched fire and burnt up. Every single thing was 
burnt, except the clothes we put on in a hurry, and we 
just saved our own lives,—that was about all. As it was, 
poor father got burt real bad trying to save things. His 
hands and arms was all blistered and burnt, and his fae 
scorched; and mother, she catched a dreadful cold, and 
*most lost her voice. At first, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing but the house and our furniture and things, and of 
poor father, and how glad I was we was all alive,— 
mother, and little Joshua, and all. But, after a spell, it 
come over me all of a sudden—Christmas, and the time 
we'd been going to have for the folks! Thetree and every- 
thing on it was burnt up. The house and best room 
where the company was to be, the melodeon, and even 
the singing-books that had the carols in ’em,—every- 
thing, every single thing, was gone; even the barn and 
Jack, our dear old horse, went, too. Only the cow- 
house, that stood by itself a little ways off, didn’t burn, 
and our little Jersey cows, Whitefoot and Buttercup, 
was saved,—that was better than nothing. 

It had been a house once where folks lived, but it got 
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old and shackly, and some of it tumbled down, and the 
rest of it made a good place for the cows. There was a 
fireplace and a chimney to it, so we had a place to go to, 
such as ’twas. The people round there was all pretty 
poor, and nobody lived very near by. They asked us 
to come, and was pleasint enough about it, but we 
thought we hadn’t better do it as long as we could 
take care of ourselves. So we settled down that night 
as well’s we could in the cow-house, with a big fire to 
keep us warm, and some blankets and things the folks 
lent us. 

Next morning, the very day before Christmas, you 
know, just as quick as I got a chance to talk with mother, 
I had to let it all out. I wasn’t as big then as I be now, 
and I couldn’t to save my life keep from crying like a 
‘baby when I spoke about the Christmas, I kept saying 
how could God have done such a thing, When we was 
just a-going to learn the Anderson folks about the birth- 
day, and what it al] meant, ‘‘ Oh!” I says, “‘ how could he 
do it?” Well, mother she entered into it,—her way, you 
know! She let me see she allowed for my being disap- 
p’inted, but she said she knew I’d come round to seeing 
*twas all right somehow, if he’d done it; and she said he 
didn’t need us nor anybody else to learn the Anderson 
folks about Christmas, he could show ’em himself if 
’twas best for’em to know. And she said I must bea 
good boy, and give it up, and mebbe next year I'd have 
another chance, I tried to be good so’s not to trouble 
her; I helped her with father and little Joshua, and tried 
to make things comfortable. But I was thinking and 
thinking all day about the folks, and how they’d got to 
wait a whole long year to see what Christmas was. Come 
along towards noon, I says to mother couldn’ I see if 
some one wouldn’t let me have one of their rooms, and 
maybe their melodeon, and some of the people help me 
a little, and have just some sort of a Christmas time, if 
we couldn’t have the tree and the presents. And she 
said I could try if I was set on it. But ’twasn’t any 
good. Folks was willing to come to a treat, but they 
wouldn’t help get it up. I even went to the little tavern 
at the Corners, but they said ’twas full that night, and 
they couldn’t be bothered. 

I went home,—if you could call it home,—and I set 
down on the floor, and laid my head down on mother’s 
lap,—she’sgot such a nice lap,—and told her all about 
it. She was real good, but she didn’t know how to help 
me. She see herself I’d got to give the whole thing up, 
But she whispers to me, stroking my head, says she, 
* Tell God all about it, Davy.” So I done it right there, 
just as I was, with my head in mother’s lap. When I 
got up, I says, “ Well, mother, I’ve got to give it up, and 
I’m going to stand it likea man. But mebbe,” I says, 
some of the folks will come anyway,—them that lives a 
good ways off, and hasn’t heard about the fire.” And 
she says, “ Well, if they do, Davy, we'll be glad to see 
’em, though this isn’t much of a place to have com- 
pany.” 

What do you think? Come evening, if the boys and 
girls, and the growed folks too, didn’t begin to come 
along! You see, I'd invited’em some days afore, and 
hadn’t took back the invitations, And I s’pose, even if 
they knew we didn’t expect ’em, they was cur’us to see 
what we'd do, and to look at the burnt house and all. 
Why, most everybody round there come, seems to me! 
’Twas a real nice night; there wasn’t any moon, but 
I never see the stars shining brighter. I rec’lect that, 
’cause father’d been telling me about the stars that 
winter, and I’d took to noticing ’em, And as I come 
in that night I looked up, and see how bright they 
was, partic’lar one big one father called the evening 
star. 

The folks didn’t come in at first. They kind of stood 
round outside, and when I went out to speak to ’em, 
they said they didn’t want to trouble us, but they was 
round that way, and they thought they’d just see if they 
could do anything for us. ’Twag pretty cold, and I 
couldn’t bear to see ’em standing outdoors so long. So 
I run back inside, and asked mother if I couldn’t bring 
’em in, There wasn’t any seats, to be sure, but ’twas 
warm, and it seemed politer, anyway. Mother said 
o’ course I could; let ’em come in, she didn’t mind. 

They was a little backward at first, peared to feel a 
mite bashful. But bimeby one after ’nother stepped in- 
side. I felt a little foolish myself, and didn’t know just 
what to say first off. But Jim Bissell, a rough sort of 
boy from the Corners, he begun to laugh, and says out 
loud, “‘ Where’s your Chris’mus, as you call it, Dave? 
What's it all about, anyway?” 

And then—I don’t know to this day how I ever picked 
up courage for it, but it come into my head I just must 
tell em something, if twas only the leastest bit, about 


the day that was coming to-morrow—I just shet up my 
eyes one second, and then I wet my lips, and begun. I 
told’em what I’d meant to do, and how ’twas all spoiled, 
and how dreadful sorry I was. I said I'd tried to get 
some other place to hold the meeting in, but I couldn’t, 
and I'd tried the tavern at the corners, but there wasn’t 
any room forit there. And then I put it’s well’s I could, 
about how father was laid up, and couldn’t talk to ’em, 
and that I wasn’t big enough to explain things myself. 
“ But,” I says, “I can read you about it, only I ain’t no 
great of a reader.” And then comes over me, all of a 
sudden, that our Bibles was all burnt up. It just seemed 
as if twas meant them folks shouldn’t learn about Christ- 
mas that year, and I’d better give up. 

But mother says in a softly voice,—she was just back 
of me,—she says, “ Don’t you know some verses, Davy?” 
I knew I did, for I’d said ’em at a Christmas-tree the 
year afore. So I begun: “ Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlebem of Judea,”—you know how it goes. At first 
Jim Bissell laughed, and some of the others j’ined in, 
and whispered and made fun. But the others stopped 
’em, and in a minute I see ’twas dreadful still, and only 
just my voice, pretty shaky, you know, going on with 
that chapter. I didn’t know only the first ’leven verses. 
When I come to the last one,—‘ And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child and Mary 
his mother,”—I heard a little gurglin’ sound. I didn’t 
dast to turn my head, but I knew ’twas little Joshua 
taking notice. And just then I heard another queer 
noise,—kind of a choky noise that was, and I see ’twas 
Cap’n Frink, the man they called the wildest feller about 
Anderson, though he come from New England, and was 
raised, I’ve heard,’mongst real good people. There was 
something the matter with his throat, and he was cough- 
ing till the water come into his eyes, and that inter- 
rupted meamite. Butinaminute I went over to Luke, 
and I says that part about the shepherds and the baby lay- 
ing in the manger, on aceount of there not being any room 
in the inn, you know. Then I stopped, and I thinks to 
myself, oh, if I only had the melodeon, and the books 
with the carols ! 

Just then mother says softly again, “Can’t you sing 
baby’s hymn, Davy?” Now I ain’t got much ear for 
music, they say, and I was that scared my voice was 
croakier than common. I can’tturn many tunes, but that 
one turns itself, I’ve heard it so many times from mother 
when she was holding little Joshua. I used to pick it 
out with one finger on the melodeon. I says to myself 
‘Here goes, ’t any rate,” and I let out: 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” 


’Twas kind of dreadful to hear my own voice, and no- 
body j’ining in to help me, and I got scarier and shakier, 
till I was just going to break down, when all of a sudden 
I found some one was helping. There was a real nice, 
loud, sweet voice singing the words with me, and carry- 
ing the tune all right, only shaking a mite, just as mine 
done. And, of all the folks there, who should it be but 
Lucy Ann Wells, the roughest woman in the whole 
place, that ’most everybody was afraid of! She had a 
cross, sharp voice when she talked, but ’twas real sweet 
and clear and pleasant sounding now. I don’t see how 
she ever knew that hymn, but she did, and she and me 
sung it right along as faras I knew the words. When 
we got to where it says, 
“When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay,” 


I see that all the people was looking right over my 
head, and kind of behind me, and notat me atall. So 
when we ended: up, Lucy Ann and me, and I dast to 
turn round, I done it. 

There wa’n’t anything uncommon there,—just mother 
and the baby. She’d been a-holding him, and he’d 
heard us singing his fav’rite hymn, that he went to sleep 
by regular, and he’d thought ’twas bedtime, so he’d 
dropped off, and mother’d laid him down. 

O’ course, there wa’n’t any place to lay him but the 
hay. But that was real soft and comfortable, and he did 
look real cute laying there, with his pretty yeller hair 
all fuzzy round his little head, and mother, with her 
nice, dear, mothery face, a leaning over him. 

Seems ’s if there ain’t much more to tell. To this day 
I don’t get it through my head why they begun to have 
Christmases themselves, after that, there in Anderson- 
ville. If I’d’a’ carried out my plan, and had that tree 
and all, why, I could see how jt come about. But when 
we didn’t have any Christmas at all that year,—no tree, 
no presents, no refreshments, no nothing,—well, as I 
said afore, it beats me how they come to keep Christmas 
the very next year, and ever sence. 

New York City. 
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TIME. 2 PLACE, SECT. EVENT. MATTHEW. MARK. Lukr. | JOHN. 
Part V. From the Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Final | 
Departure from Galilee, including Lessons 3-6, | 
AD. 29 First Quarter, 1895. | 
March or April......... | Sea of Galilee..............++++.+.-- | 67. Jesus Walks upon the Water............0+ esses op seeade edcecksncsee chense coeseyene coases sooeee 14: 22-36 | 6245-56 | ccccessssee esses | 6: 15-21 
DIED ini oc seeokare scoses Capernaum............0008 « ercesed 68, Discourse to the Multitude about the Bread of Life...........6. .ccsseee seeeeeee Deccees | docepeene cactseee F esesipaanab ada | htedbedeceedseose 6 : 22-71 
Capermaum...........s00sceeeeseeees 69. Contest with the Pharisees about Eating with Unwashed Hands.................. ~| 15:1-20 | 7:1-23 | 
Summer................... | Region of Tyre and Sidon...... 70. Northward Journey; Healing of Daughter of Syro-Phenician Woman... .. 15: 21-28 | 7:24-30 | 
Decapolis.....,... Sb asecescbe ccvesoose 71. Return to Eastern Side of the Lake; Healing of Deaf and Dumb Man, and ° 
CIs cris cnss co scn0 “picenses vvesaben be gdentanes obcedssed voeews bvnset wodeooens tovges eeseqeess 15 : 29-31 7: 31-37 
Decapolis ............cssseveseeeeeeee | 72. Feeding of the Four Thousand pendibhe cetbih vedien xeoqennse annvedens cocse Soap od egehensha sence 15: 32-38 | 8: 1-9 
Capernaum..........cceeseceee seeees 73. A Sign from Heaven Demanded............00...s0+seeessees sesseseee sessenees sneeee eeeneees .|15:39t016:4| 8: 10-13 | 
Eastern Shore of Lake........... 74, Discourse to the Disciples about the Leaven of the Pharisees.......,.....,....0++. 16:5-12 | 8:14-21 | 
Near Eastern Bethsaida.........| 75, A Blind Man Healed®........... ceieihabinliinen called inlieinigiuwsaenintalivaneeden Etapbinls dbetandes | 8:22.26 | 
Near Cesarea Philippi........... 76. The Confession of Peter and the other Disciples..............sseeeseee ceseceeeseceeees |  16213-20 | 8: 27-30 | 9: 18-21 
Near Cesarea Philippi........... 77. Prediction by our Lord of his Death and Resurrection............ ...cseeeeceeeeseeeees 16: 21-38 | 8:31to9:1 | 9 : 22-27 
BEG, FRGCMROM 6000 cs0ee isc0se seseccess 78. The Transfiguration........ € snceeten  ogesiquhs 0b06eb pubewaash sadhes babendavebns coccceecesen sqeeesens 17:1-13 | 9:2-13 9 : 28-36 
Foot of Hermon....... .......+++ 79. Healing*of the Demoniac Boy........ mchaabe sn onaabguaseeibsestcpccednodcectacbcepbacipes cents 17 : 14-20 | 9 : 14-29 | 9 : 37-43 | 
ID actencattich abbot <acsoosnreshbad 80. A Second Prediction of our Lord’s Death and Resurrection................ 0.0.00 -| 17:22, 23 9 : 30-32 9 : 43-45 
September (?).. ......... Ian shite -osanniissictcrinin 81. Arrival at Capernaum ; the Piece of Money for the Temple Tax... ............+. 17 : 24-27 9: 33 | 
CODOTMARMR ie 05.0000 020000 e008 coseee 82. Discourse on Humility, Forbearance, and Brotherly Love................sse0+s+000 | 18: 1-35 9:33-50 | 9:46-50 | 
Jerusalem...........0seeeeeseees 83. Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles &...............ss000ceeesees Sp irpiaichanbinind sakess aasentae: U. siseemmaatanniees | sseesseeeessnenenn | sosnesnes snseesees | 7:1-62 
October 11 to 18....... GE, PE Rie Wy eae Tee Fk DT Fae ccs cc cs sicies: cotedaonssatecitvoses snseesosoces covesases | coqeee soncns odnees P shneaaiitionsseneh | sceeevncsesionces 7: 58 to 
SOB OIONOI 6556 005005 sonpsisesses 85. Discourses on the Light of the World, Spiritual Freedom ; the Jews Attempt | [8:11 
Be I I iaish sea ckabi cadspag ccs tbcditekige-isen acvembansvtibeiondecovenss Gh vege adele Pas enlbeh’ toonteses | oncdépies deceeees | Scistebprareaese 8 : 12-59 
Part VI. From the Final Departure from Galilee to the Withdrawal 
to Ephraim, including Lessons 7 and 8. | 
November ............++ Galilee, border of Samaria.....| 86. The Final Departure from Galilee 5...............cccessseeeceesee sees 1 Sosbseton on osscoceed 19:1, 2 10:1 9:51-56 | 
PE Pins tatitiiens pansancseeiaseni 87. The Mission of the Seventy &...................06 ‘enti ttedbicdadlahiden saith (snus dpaiiiesl ay AR ance Ah \ xcnatastans sotees 10:1-24 | 
BOTODs cccnnessccntseesecse grdetie tetas OB. Tine Parse f the Good Bamiarbame .ccesicce 00000 sececcdos covcccose coscccsee cacsoesaacboese | codglens BiaTeailivas t a¢asodeeessonvesns 10 : 25-37 | 
NI siecasine sine | MN dhish sens siviaceedecinebasoase Gi, Tike VERs Wp, Terie RN MERI ee asic ccccscded <spocesce vcascnrsnsecséerss «0 Siclemsesdasanlaane ted meodees cececcese | svesesece secrceee 10 : 38-42 | 
December........... .+++ | Jerusalem ......s.cuscove sssses cesses 90. Healing of a Man Born Blind; with subsequent discourses (Good Shepherd)... | .. 0. ......cccee+ | ceseeeseeeee eee | soccoccssesssccees |9:1 to 
Close of December... | Jerusalem ; shea —— | | (10 : 21 
Jordan .. intakes «.-| 91, Jesus at the Feast of Dedication; Retirement to Perea................. ss. kecuesnh lt Accnasiel-cbeuseite | coevecehe sodesinge 1: Sudtaeeadeababeel 10 : 22-42 
January........ B.D. BO | POC sccccrecce socces socees qoosee seovee 92. Discourse on Prayer (the Lord’s Prayer in briefer form) *.... ...........ccscsssssee | sesssessssescseees | sossesees seesesees | 11:1-13 | 
ir sncetedes osasne evesdines setentven 93. The Woman Healed on the Sabbath;% Parables of Mustard Seed and of 
SIO eas sesettesoris detest dices Sevens sscenasecede escthe bacsdbdes vives cetsetesceneadenegen of wdeces cgencesenbne fh <cesepnse coccoeees | 13: 10-21 
PEPER A A. 00h ibithe vdeves Wdtidlbe 94, Farther Journeying; Are few Saved? Warning against Herod.................-.. sh elcongpghodacsest | covqscotnsoseannes | 13 : 22-35 
I, ni chic tention besvte s0cces veedevelé 95. Jesus Dines with a Chief Pharisee ; Incidents and Discourses,..................001 | seesceese coreeeees eniokaneenlabene 14: 1-24 
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1 The dates given are approximate, except in the sections connected with the Jewish feasts,—namely, Tabernacles, Dedication, and Passover. The period covered by the lessons for this quarter is 
ene year ; the Gospel narratives give tothis year nearly as much space as to the previous thirty-three. The emphasis is thus laid upon this *‘ year of conflict.” 

* In his new edition, Dr. Andrews places this miracle immediately before the Feast of Tabernacles, with which he connects the healing of the man born blind and the subsequent djscourse. 
According to this unusual view, sections 83-85 and 90 should come before section 76, and sections 76-82 be given a much later date. 

% A glance will show that sections 33-103 are taken almost entirely from Luke and John. As the former gives no note of time, and as the latter is nowhere parallel to the former, the chronological 
arrangement presents many difficulties. The order accepted in this Harmony is a probable one. It is certainly convenient, since it avoids any transposition in the order of Luke, and inserts the events 
narrated by John before the places where Luke indicates the beginning of another journey. At Luke 18 ; 15, the three evangelists become parallel again; but Luke 9:51 to 18:14, and John 7-11, are almost 
entirely peculiar to each of these evangelists. Dr. Robinson regards the visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles as the final departure of our Lord from Galilee. Hence he inserts at this point the 
sending out of the Seventy, also Luke 9 : 51-56, and the healing of the ten lepers. This dislocates the narrative of Luke, and is opposed by the private character of the visit to Jerusalem. Many harmonists 
place the healing of the man born blind, and the subsequent discourse (sect. 90, John 9 : 1 to 10 : 21), during this visit to Jerusalem, instead of before the Feast of Dedication. It is difficult to decide between 
the two views. The order accepted above conforms to the order of the lessons for this quarter. 

* The brackets indicate that this section is probably not a part of the original Gospel. The story is probably true, but it is not found in any Greek manuscript older than the eighth century. 

§ The final departure from Galilee occurred after the Feast of Tabernacles. It is doubtful whether Luke 9 : 57-62 belongs here, or is parallel to Matthew 8 : 18-22 at an earlier period (comp. sect., 58), 
Matthew 19: 1, 2, and Mark 10: 1, virtually cover five months of the history, during which occurred al! the events included in sections 87-104. 

* Some regard Matthew 11 : 20-30 as parallel to the discourse on the return of the Seventy (comp. sect. 47). 

7 Luke 11 : 14 to 13 : 9 has been placed earlier (see sects. 50-55), on the day of the discourse in parables. Some harmonists admit the earlier date or Luke 11 : 14-26 (sects. 50, 51), but place the rest of the 
passage at this point. Others accept a repetition of the healing an‘ the discourse on this occasion, retaining the entire passage in the position it holds in Luke’s narrative. 

8 The events recorded in Luke 13 : 10 to 17 : 10 are here placed before the raising of Lazarus, Dr. Robinson places them after that miracle,—a view that creates unnecessary difficulties. The two 
parables in this section may have been repeated at this later period. 

* This section is in its proper position in Luke, if the withdrawal to Ephraim took place immediately before. 

” Archbishop Thomson, in Smith's Bible Dictionary, upholds the view that the Feast of Dedication and the raising of Lazarus followed this parable. 
the last one performed by Christ. But this view has little to recommend it, and it makes an unnecessary break in the story as told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

1 The anointing at Bethany is placed later in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. But for many reasons the order of John is to be regarded as more accurate. That evangelist (John 12 : 9) speaks of 
something that followed which must have preceded the public entry, while the marks of time in the other two accounts are less definite. Moreover, Jolin nowhere, as far as can be determined, 
deviates from the chronological order. This supper, according to John, was made for Jesus. It is unlikely that such a feast would be given on Tuesday of Passion Week, and it is difficult to find a place for it 
on the evening of that day. Wednesday is too late, according to the statements of Matthew and Mark. These two evangelists seem to have placed the supper later than the actual time, in order to connect 
it with the treachery of Judas.——The dates given with this section assume that our Lord was crucified on the 15th of Nisan, A. U. C. 783, which would be April 7. The crucifixion certainly occurred on 
Friday; all other views rest on false exegesis. But whether that Friday was the 14th or 15th of Nisan has been discussed for centuries. In this Harmony, the 15th of Nisan is accepted as the 
correct time, and the dates to the close of the history will be arranged according to this view. “Six days before the passover’’ (John 12 : 1) would probably be Friday, the 8th of Nisan; or, if the sixth day 
is meant Saturday, the %h. The dates given above accept the former view, though the arrival may have been in the evening after the beginning of the Jewish sabbeth. According to our reckoning, this 
Friday would be March 31. The supper is placed on the afvernoon or evening of Saturday, the 9th of Nisan ; that is, April L. 


His purpose is to place that great miracle as 





’ Ohristmas,—the real part of it, I mean. All the chil 
dren knew what it was kept for, and whose birthday 
"twas, and why folks give presents that day. And we 
hung up our stockings at home, and had a tree for the 
Sanday-school, and carols and texts, andallthat. Some- 
how I never knew, or, anyway, stopped to think, about 
there being other places where nobody done this, 
nor took any notice of Ohristmas at all. So, when we 
moved way out West to Anderson that fall, and I begun 
to look ahead and lay plans what I should do for Christ- 
mas, ’twas a big surprise to me to find none of the boys 
and girls knew what I was driving at. 

’Twas a little place, anyway, you know, and there 
wa'n’t many young folks. There wasn’t a church ora 
Sunday-school there, neither; but somehow that didn’t 
seem to trouble me so much at first as the other thing,— 
that they didn’t have any Christmas. You see, I'd had 
it all my life, and I thought ’twas just beautiful. Why, 
*twas almost everything, or, ’t any rate, the beginning of 
éverything. So I thought and thought about it, and 
when I’d got things a little straightened out in my head, 
I went to mother. You know mother, so I needn’t tell 
you how good she was about it, nor how she entered 
right into it with me. That’s her way,—ain’t it, ma’am? 
Bhe always enters into things so when you want her to. 
And she talked to father for me,—that’s one good thing 
about mothers, their talking to your fathers for you,— 
and he come into ittoo.. We was going to havea Obrist- 
mas, a real one, for the folks there in Anderson. 

Now we wa’n’t rich, you know that; but we was pretty 
well to do, and we had a nice little home fitted up with 
all our things from the old place, I’d fetched along my 
books and cards and maps and picturs, and the carols we 
used to sing; and I had some of the things we used to 
dress the Christmas tree with,—bright little balls and 
shiny stuff and little bits of candles,—so we could havea 
tree, and there hadn't anybody there ever see one. 
Mother had her melodeon, and she said she'd play the 
" Carols, and we'd all sing’em together. And father, he 

promised to talk a little to the folks about the day, and 
what it meant toeverybody. We meant to give presents 
too,—just little cheap ones, o’ course, but something, any- 
way, to every single boy and girl there. 

You bet, I did enjoy getting up that thing! I tell you, 
"twas fun keeping it so secret, and thinking how sur- 
prised they’d be, and all. Father and mother helped, 
but I done most of it myself; for father had hig regular 
work to do, and mother had the baby to ’tend to,—little 
Joshua, you know. 

But ’twas all ready at last. I’d picked out a real pretty 
little tree up on the hill, and father’d cut it down for me, 
and there twas now, standing up in the best room, all 
shiny with gilt and silver paper, and the little tin balls 
of different colors swinging on the branches. And there 
was red apples and pine cones, and the little candles 
from home all ready to light. ‘Twas dreadful pretty. 
There was little presents for ’em all, mostly things that 
I'd had give to me Christmases and birthdays, and so on; 
books and pictur’-cards, and one or two little games, 
things I was glad enough to give away to them that had 
80 little. So you see what a splendid Christmas ’twas 
going to be,—just the thing to show ’em what it meant, 
and make ’em always keep it afterwards, some way or 
"nother. 

Oh, dear me! It’s three whole years ago, now, but it 
*most makes me cry to think what happened, and how 
*twas all, every single bit of that beautiful plan, spoiled | 
It’s too dreadful to say much about, The folks was to 
come Christmas Eve for the treat, and just the night 
before that, the twenty-third of December, our house 

eatched fire and burnt up. Every single thing was 
burnt, except the clothes we put on in a hurry, and we 
just saved our own lives,—that was about all. As it was, 
poor father got hurt real bad trying to save things. His 
hands and arms was all blistered and burnt, and his fae 
scorched ; and mother, she catched a dreadful cold, and 
*most lost her voice. At first, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing but the house and our furniture and things, and of 
poor father, and how glad I was we was all alive,— 
mother, and little Joshua, and all. But, after a spell, it 
come over me all of a sudden—-Christmas, and the time 
we'd been going to have for the folks! Thetree and every- 
thing on it was burnt up. The house and best room 
where the company was to be, the melodeon, and even 
the singing-books that had the carols in ’em,—every- 
thing, every single thing, was gone; even the barn and 
Jack, our dear old horse, went, too. Only the cow- 
house, that stood by itself a little ways off, didn’t burn, 
and our little Jersey cows, Whitefoot and Buttercup, 
was saved,—that was better than nothing. 

It bad been a house once where folks lived, but it got 


old and shackly, and some of it tumbled down, and the 
rest of it made a good place for the cows. There was a 
fireplace and a chimney to it, so we had a place to go to, 
such as ’twas. The people round there was all pretty 
poor, and nobody lived very near by. ‘They asked us 
to come, and was pleasint enough about it, but we 
thought we hadn’t better do it as long as we could 
take care of ourselves. So we settled down that night 
as well’s we could in the cow-house, with a big fire to 
keep us warm, and some blankets and things the folks 
lent us. 

Next morning, the very day before Christmas, you 
know, just as quick as I got a chance to talk with mother, 
I had to let it all out. I wasn’t as big then as I be now, 
and I couldn’t to save my life keep from crying like a 


‘baby when I spoke about the Christmas, I kept saying 


how could God have done such a thing, When we was 
just a-going to learn the Anderson folks about the birth- 
day, and what it all meant, “ Oh!” I says, “ how could he 
do it?” Well, mother she entered into it,—her way, you 
know! She let me see she allowed for my being disap- 
p’inted, but she said she knew I’d come round to seeing 
’twas all right somehow, if be’d done it; and she said he 
didn’t need us nor anybody else to learn the Anderson 
folks about Christmas, he could show ’em himself if 
’twas best for’em to know. And she said I must bea 
good boy, and give it up, and mebbe next year I'd have 
another chance. 1 tried to be good no’s not to trouble 
her; I helped her with father and little Joshua, and tried 
to make things comfortable. But I was thinking and 
thinking all day about the folks, and how they’d got to 
wait a whole long year to see what Christmas was. Come 
along towards noon, I says to mother couldn’ I see if 
some one wouldn’t let me have one of their rooms, and 
maybe their melodeon, and some of the people help me 
a little, and have just some sort of a Christmas time, if 
we couldn’t have the tree and the presents. And she 
said I could try if I was set on it. But ’twasn’t any 
good. Folks was willing to come to a treat, but they 
wouldn’t help get it up. I even went to the little tavern 
at the Corners, but they said twas full that night, and 
they couldn’t be bothered. 

I went home,—if you could call it home,—and I set 
down on the floor, and laid my head down on mother’s 
lap,—she’sgot such a nice lap,—and told her all about 
it. She was real good, but she didn’t know how to help 
me. She see herself I’d got to give the whole thing up, 
But she whispers to me, stroking my head, says she, 
* Tell God all about it, Davy.” So I done it right there, 
just as I was, with my head in mother’s lap. When I 
got up, I says, “ Well, mother, I’ve got to give it up, and 
I’m going to stand it likea man. But mebbe,” I says, 
“some of the folks will come anyway,—them that lives a 
good ways off, and hasn’t heard about the fire.” And 
she says, “ Well, if they do, Davy, we'll be glad to see 
’em, though this isn’t much of a place to have com- 
pany.” 

What do you think? Come evening, if the boys and 
girls, and the growed folks too, didn’t begin to come 
along! You see, I'd invited’em some days afore, and 
hadn’t took back the invitations, And I s’pose, even if 
they knew we didn’t expect ’em, they was cur’us to see 
what we'd do, and to look at the burnt house and all, 
Why, most everybody round there come, seems to me! 
’Twas a real nice night; there wasn’t any moon, but 
I never see the stars shining brighter. I rec’lect that, 
’eause father’d been telling me about the stars that 
winter, and I’d took to noticing’em, And as I come 
in that night I looked up, and see how bright they 
was, partic’lar one big one father called the evening 
star. 

The folks didn’t come in at first. They kind of stood 
round outside, and when I went out to speak to ’em, 
they said they didn’t want to trouble us, but they was 
round that way, and they thought they’d just see if they 
could do anything for us. “Twaa pretty cold, and I 
couldn’t bear to see ’em standing outdoors so long. So 
I run back inside, and asked mother if I couldn’t bring 
7em in. There wasn’t any seats, to be sure, but ’twas 
warm, and it seemed politer, anyway. Mother said 
o’ course I could; let ’em come in, she didn’t mind. 

They was a little backward at first, peared to feel a 
mite bashful. But bimeby one after ’nother stepped in- 
side. I felt a little foolish myself, and didn’t know just 
what to say first off. But Jim Bissell, a rough sort of 
boy from the Corners, he begun to laugh, and says out 
loud, ‘‘ Where’s your Chris’mus, as‘you call it, Dave? 
What’s it all about, anyway?” 

And then—I don’t know to this day how I ever picked 
up courage for it, but it come into my head I just must 
tell ’em something, if ’twas only the leastest bit, about 


the day that was coming to-morrow—I just shet up my 
eyes one second, and then I wet my lips, and begun. 
told’em what I’d meant to do, and how twas all 

and how dreadful sorry I was. I said I'd tried to get 
some other place to hold the meeting in, but I couldn’t, 
and I’d tried the tavern at the corners, but there wasn’t 
any room forit there. And then I put it’s well’s I could, 
about how father was laid up, and couldn’t talk to ’em, 
and that I wasn’t big enough to explain things myself. 
“ But,” I says, “I can read you about it, only I ain’t no 
great of a reader.” And then comes over me, all of a 
sudden, that our Bibles was all burnt up. It just seemed 
as if twas meant them folks shouldn’t learn about Christ- 
mas that year, and I’d better give up. 

But mother says in a softly voice,—she was just back 
of me,—she says, “ Don’t you know some verses, Davy?” 
I knew I did, for I’d said ’em at a Christmas-tree the 
year afore. So I begun: ‘*‘ Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlebem of Judea,”—you know how it goes. At first 
Jim Bissell laughed, and some of the others j’ined in, 
and whispered and made fun. But the others stopped 
’em, and in a minute I see ’twas dreadful still, and oniy 
just my voice, pretty shaky, you: know, going on with 
that chapter. I didn’t know only the first ‘leven verses, 
When I come to the last one,—‘‘ And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child and Mary 
his mother,”—I heard a little gurglin’ sound. I didn’t 
dast to turn my head, but I knew ’twas little Joshua 
taking notice. And just then I heard another queer 
noise,—kind of a choky noise that was, and I see ’twas 
Cap’n Frink, the man they called the wildest feller about 
Anderson, though he come from New England, and was 
raised, I’ve heard, ’mongst real good people. There was 
something the matter with his throat, and he was cough- 
ing till the water come into his eyes, and that inter- 
rupted meamite. But ina minute I went over to Luke, 
and I says that part about the shepherds and the baby lay- 
ing in the manger, on aceount of there not being any room 
in the inn, you know. Then I stopped, and I thinks to 
myself, oh, if I only had the melodeon, and the books 
with the catols ! 

Just then mother says softly again, “Can’t you sing 
baby’s hymn, Davy?” Now I ain’t got much ear for 
music, they say, and I was that scared my voice was 
croakier than common, I can’t.turn many tunes, but that 
one turns itself, I’ve heard it so many times from mother 
when she was holding little Joshua. I used to pick it 
out with one finger on the melodeon. I says to myself 
“Here goes, ’t any rate,” and I let out: 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” 


’Twas kind of dreadful to hear my own voice, and no- 
body j’ining in to help me, and I got scarier and shakier, 
till 1 was just going to break down, when all of a sudden 
I found some one was helping. There was a real nice, 
loud, sweet voice singing the words with me, and carry- 
ing the tune all right, only shaking a mite, just as mine 
done. And, of all the folks there, who should it be but 
Lucy Ann Wells, the roughest woman in the whole 
place, that ’most everybody was afraid of! She had a 
cross, sharp voice when she talked, but ’twas real sweet 
and clear and pleasant sounding now. I don’t see how 
she ever knew that hymn, but she did, and she and me 
sung it right along as faras I knew the words. When 
we got to where it says, 
“When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay,” 


I see that all the people was’ looking right over my 


head, and kind of behind me, and not at me atall. So 
when we ended: up, Lucy Ann and me, and I dast to 
turn round, I done it. 

There wa’n’t anything uncommon there,—just mother 
and the baby. She’d been a-holding him, and he'd 
heard us singing his fav’rite hymn, that he went to sleep 
by reguldr, and he’d thought ’twas bedtime, so he’d 
dropped off, and mother’d laid him down. 

O’ course, there wa’n’t any place to lay him but the 
hay. But that was real soft and comfortable, and he did 
look real cute laying there, with his pretty yeller hair 
all fuzzy round his little head, and mother, with her 
nice, dear, mothery face, a leaning over him. 

Seems ’s if there ain’t much more to tell. To this day 
I don’t get it through my head why they begun to have 
Christmases themselves, after that, there in Anderson- 
ville. If I’d’a’ carried out my plan, and had that tree 
and all, why, I could see how jt come about, But when 
we didn’t have any Christmas at all that year,—no tree, 
no presents, no refreshments, no nothing,—well, as I 
said afore, it beats me how they come to keep Christmas 
the very next year, and ever sence. 

New York City. 
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OUTLINE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 
With Probable Time and Place of Events, from the ‘Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Public Entry 
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a Time, 1 PLACR. SEct. EVENT. MATTHEW. MaRK. LUKE JOHN. 
. ue can 
eS Part V. From the Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Final 
ach! fides Departure from Galilee, including Lessons 3-6, 

a} AD. 29 First Quarter, 1895. 
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3 Foot of Hermon....... .......-++ 79. Healing*of the Demoniac Boy.......0.....0..+-+++ sieiiaaiaeties cabdectie bus dhcugh shins sebess 17 : 14-20 9 : 14-29 9 : 37-48 
SPO cs derectcitss sab dinccsc cxcnchons 80. A Second Prediction of our Lord’s Death and Resurrection.................++s0+ | 17:22, 23 9 : 30-32 9 : 43-45 
a} September (?)........... Capernaum....... Si. Arrival at Capernaum ; the Piece of Money for the Temple Tax... .............. | 17 : 24-27 9: 33 
a | Capernaum........ 82. Discourse on Humility, Forbearance, and Brotherly Love................:s00+ e+e: 18 : 1-35 9 : 33-50 9 : 46-50 
Jerusalem ..........00sccceeseeees 83. Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles &.................s00scccssssesovnessecevesce vetenscecseenee | cesteeee seregens aL ddmapederiobsocdinn ‘L skeensbek Noboptand | 7: 1-62 
October 11 to 18....... 84. [The Woman Taken in Adultery] 4...............00 sessssoscssseecesssssnsesroccenscncesanen | seesescesensceeees | seessener seseseces 17258 to 
. FOEGRNIOM 6.5 002000 coescnecnere 85. Discourses on the Light of the World, Spiritual Preadein | the Jews Attempt (8: 11 
i to Stone Jesus..........-..0 e008 9 endoceaasec ine toon eedenenvesl ganesge oe cvenegephs voogea hed *. Pee beecoveses | ccedécaes decogecs | senedeaprencsncste | ak an 
. 
Part VI. From the Final Departure from Galilee to the Withdrawal 
to Ephraim, including Lessons 7 and 8. 
November ........ a tenne Galilee, border of Samaria.....| 86. The Final Departure from Galilee .................00 cesses sesnee senses seeesees 6 os adactbnadld 19:3 4,2 10:1 9 : 51-56 
I inks telcos inn atsvictipontns 87. The Mission of the Seventy ©, .................s000 cesses seseeeseeseeeeenes sevens Li siseg tinea 6 S4QG Gp octaeed | cerns scveorsedens 10 :.1-24 
POTOR. 0<0s00 ss s00dceesoere igresce's sasaee 88. The Parable of the Good Samaritan. ......... ......csssssee sseeeenencceesssen essen snnesenee ctehensl goGaadore | ecqsocboe ssoceeses 10 : 25-37 
December............0.+- | Beth amy ..........000-ccssesece serene 89. The Visit to Martha and Mary, ..........000-csessceecerseeseeseecseene oe Scksabened tinh aoe’ | intueodind epoosees Cah ae Sac ckbae 10 : 38-42 
December.........+:+++++ AOPMIIIOEE raascingciconee ch oces cones 90. Healing of a Man Born Blind; with eubsoqnent discourses (Good Shepherd)... | .. 0. ...ssssssees | coseeessseey eenee | ceaneeeeees §occens 9:1 to 
Close of December.... | Jerusalem; Bethany beyond (10: 21 
Jordan ........... Mines eeneined 91. Jesus at the Feast of Dedication; Retirement to Perea................ dsbies Srondesed | Acoqgsnel ab decasou. Pi osencgens cncmpenpe l, 6edbeees sooeatand 10 ; 22-42 
January........ A.D. 30 | Perea.......... 92, Discourse én Prayer (the Lord’s Prayer in briefer form) 7... 1... ...cccsccseeseeeee | ceceeeeccseecerees | seneeeees bnevanthe 11 : 1-13 
UIE i ndntptinas sens vonccetes eebpenons 93. The Woman Healed on the Sabbath;® Parables of Mustard Seed and of 
TPO i cek i pa crdchs stile eVecd discus ined seavevténdpe eonals dcegdhves absooecstodsececs dhedepoe ph sedibeey cgodeosb eddie) <epsepnes enceseecs 13 : 10-21 
Perea, «: ° vues. | 94 Farther Journeying ; Are few Saved? Warning against Herod, ped ESL coe sapiens cai sahsvsnbabodaccubet [sesesers mo aailatil 18 : 22-35 
PRIS tis ska astithetaes sa0cid fendcvctts 95. Jesus Dines with a Chief Pharisee ; Incidents and Discourses......... oontchaneclel b onsets Jo eagnotpie 1 Seaneien b deodapeds 14: 1-24 
BUIR, sistig.t0r.ch se cxns cogece oyeapocee 96. What is Required of True Disciples,................0+sseseceee eee coves seesenes cccaccspoeoee | aqececccncesinccede | cccee. ecovsseoees 14 : 25-35 
POR riven sevesencses .| 97. Three Parables: Lost Sheep, Lost Piece of Money, Prodigal Son.................. | « Siseksepeebind Pipodebecvaned thoes 15 : 1-32 
Perea....... goomces Decent csnepete .| 98. Parable of the Unjust Steward, and of the Rich Man and Lazarus. ........0....06 | sssssssre sesseeees | coeten serene se Rnes 16 : 1-31 
POG Lc cictsnnsti Whodjéecs doaee, oad 99. Discourse on Forgiveness, Faith, and Humility... ............00+ sesseseee seeees seeeeees o |’ cocsteses cabedooes onegss 17 : 1-10 
February.......... Bethany .............+0se0008 seveeeeee | 100. The Raising of Lazarus........ docbare tedetetbdgaces idacocéond vecouuevedie axcend sevetqendio bed6b PF Monell sovehs sheets. Tcbinees Supe ondagede f Wavboesed Sodata 1: 1-46 
Mites ssscasere sesece Ephraim..........0...+++- DOL: Tab Fe CAE FS TTB i hiscckd ke Sissel tibns sctds ‘B2icRigovcngece socnsncce cocedicneene | dederhste sisbadene | cbbece sides obey | sevseesee voseeeees 11 ; 47-54 
Part VII. The Final Journey to Jerusalem, including 
Lessons 9-11 
TE ibaccsseess vbgregess Southern border of Saméria... | 102. The Healing of the Tem Lepers 9 .00...0.....s00cesccsssessseeesceeecsete eeeescesees cenaeesee | ceresecsseeseeee. | seenneensenn senses | 17: 11-19 
ORL Sidi ccdy oi shen cncescouvestetnis TOG; Tine Bettas Cities OF Gite Tlie as, ssn siebsti ocr sccsini Snddsccdsicccccccesnces <covenenes |. ceasateeddocsocess | covpeesecconsacede | 17 : 20-37 
Perea, ........ Rabo caedey <ascevctvovell . | 104. The Importunate Widow ; the Pharisee and the Publican. ............0...cc00 esse: | seeseececee eoenee | ceeee agree cenees 18 ; 1-14 
Perea....... </eee 105. Discourse about Divorce... snabocedabasighdowmebpiense:. soovee sdbens kee ibeapnjecsesken «casiiais 19:212 | 102-12 | 
NN dchnisinss'siiged yonpig vsabbo vegned 106. Christ Blesses Little Children. piiepaakad wiacedadibabshe sehase cosdhe Soddubbey enede rece cbcess bb ans 19: 13-15 | 10: 13-16 | 18 : 15-17 
Perea, ....... 107. The Rich Young Ruler; Parable of the Labeieee | in the Vineyard Rout disinotes 19 : 16 to | 10 : 17-31 | 18 : 18-30 
[20 : 16 | 
POROR. sisse :40s00 v0 0005 so0ee gobo eeege 108. Our Lord makes » Third Prediction of his Death and Resurrection...............| 20:17-19 | 10:32-84 | 18: 31-34 
4 Perea. .......0.-.+ Laipentetbssietiaded 109. Ambitious Request of James and Jobn..............ecc-0ss esses seeeee oes hia dasenit ach 20 : 20-28 | 10: 35-45 | 
: Close of Mareb.......... Near Jericho.............c0000 cesses 110. Healing of Two Blind Men (Bartimeus) near Jericho ................00ssscceees soees | 20: 29-34 | 10: 46-52 | 18; 35-43 
pS EEE 111. Visit to Zaccheus the Publican ..........-.0::0---sees-e+s PEERS schhailihccstishesbel sdkisotssaeinilsy Bove ttt | 191-10 
* ha sovdcvtuecet ecisdscvste de cse 112. Parable of the Pounds (Minae) 1° ................... Pe Dae RE ARETE EE ef SER ae He Tg A Fisch ades cicada 19 : 11-28 
“a ‘ March 31, April 1..... | Bethany as ceceeeeseeeeeveee | 113. Arrival at Bethany ; Anointing by Mary the Sister of Lazarus 11................. 26 : 6-13 14: 3-9 sopseie’ vas 3 «-» | 11: 55 to 
. | Wine braeree Be 
i - Seni isdaataelscretagaboneaentie 








’ 1 The dates given are approximate, except in the sections connected with the Jewish feasts,—namely, Tabernacles, Dedication, and Passover. The period eovered by the lessons for this quarter is 
; @ne year ; the Gospel narratives give tothis year nearly as much sp: as to the previous thirty-three. The emphasis is thus laid upon this * year of conflict.” 
? In his new edition, Dr. Andrews places this miracle immediately before the Feast of Tabernacles, with which he connects the healing of the man born blind and the subsequent a. 
e According to this unusual view, sections 83-85 and 90 should come before sec*ion 76, and sections 76-82 be given a much later date. | 
Pe | * A glance will show that sections 33-103 are taken almost entirely from Luke andJohn. As the former gives no note of time, and as the latter is nowhere parallel to the former, the chronological 
arrangement presents many difficulties. The order accepted in this Harmony isa probable one. It is certainly convenient, since it avoids any transposition in the order of Luke, and inserts the events 
narrated by John before the places where Luke indicates the beginning of another journey. At Luke 18 : 16, the three evangelists become parallel again; but Luke 9:51 to 18:14, and Joha 7-11, are almost 
entirely peculiar to each of these evangelists. Dr. Robinson regards the visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles as the final departure of our Lord from Galilee. Hence he inserts at this point the 
sending out of the Seventy, also Luke 9 : 51-56, and the healing of the ten lepers. This dislocates the narrative of Luke, and is opposed by the private character of the visit to Jerusalem. Many harmonists 
| place the healing of the man born blind, and the subsequent discourse (sect. 90, John 9 : 1 to 10 : 21), during this visit to Jerusalem, instead of before the Feast of Dedication. It is difficult to decide between 
; the two views. The order accepted above conforms to the order of the lessons for this quarter. we 
4 The brackets indicate that this section is probably not a part of the original Gospel. The story is probably true, but it is not found in any Greek manuscript older than the eighth century. ” 
5 The final departure from Galilee occurred after the Feast of Tabernacles. It is doubtful whether Luke 9 : 57-62 belongs here, or is parallel to Matthew 8 : 18-22 at an earlier period (comp. sect. 58), 
Matthew 19 : 1, 2, and Mark 10 : 1, virtually cover five months of the history, during which occurred al! the events included in sections 87-104. 
* Some regard Matthew 11 : 20-30 as parallel to the discourse on the return of the Seventy (comp. sect. 47). 
T Luke 11 : 14 to 13 : 9 has been placed earlier (see sects, 50-55), on the day of the discourse in parables. Some harmonists admit the earlier date or Luke 11 : 14-26 (sects. 50, 51), but place the rest of the 
passage at this point. Others accent a repetition of the healing an‘ the discourse on this occasion, retaining the entire passage in the position it holds in Luke’s narrative. 
* The events recorded in Luke 13 : 10 to 17 : 10 are here placed before the raising of Lazarus, Dr. Robinson places them after that miracle,—a view that creates unnecessary difficulties. The two 
parables in this section may have been repeated at this later period. 
® This section is in its proper position in Luke, if the withdrawal to Ephraim took place immediately before. 
” Archbishop Thomson, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, upholds the view that the Feast of Dedication and the raising of Lazarus followed this parable. 
the last one performed by Christ. But this view has little to recommend it, and it makes an unnecessary break in the story as told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
1 The anointing at Bethany is placed later in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. But for many reasons the order of John is to be regarded as more accurate. That evangelist (John ?2 : 9) speaks of 
something that followed which must have preceded the public entry, while the marks of time in the other two accounts are less definite. Moreover, John nowhere, as far as can be determined, 
deviates from the chronological order. This supper, according to John, was made for Jesus, It is unlikely that such a feast would be given on Tuesday of Passion Week, and it is difficult to find a place for it 
on the evening of that day. Wednesday is too late, according to the statements of Matthew and Mark. These two evangelists seem to have placed the supper later than the actual time, in order to connect 
aie it with the treachery of Judas.——The dates given with this section assume that our Lord was crucified on the 15th of Nisan, A. U.C. 783, which would be April 7. The crucifixion certainly occurred on 
; Friday; all other views rest on false exegesis. But whether that Friday was the 14th or 15th of Nisan has been discussed for centuries. In this Harmony, the 15th of Nisan is accepted as the 
correct time, and the dates to the close of the history will be arranged according to this view. “ Six days before the passover’’ (John 12 : 1) would probably be Friday, the 8th of Nisan ; or, if the sixth day 
is meant Saturday, the 9h. The dates given above accept the former view, though the arrival may have been in the evening after the beginning of the Jewish sabbeth. According to our reckoning, this 
Friday would be March sl. The supper is placed on the afternoon or evening o/ Saturday, the 9th of Nisan ; that is, April L. 
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ae HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. 


First Quarter, 1895. 
1. January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded...Mark 6 : 17-29 









2. January 13,—Feeding the Five Th d ..- Mark 6 : 30-44 
3. January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life..............c...cceeseceeeenee John 6 ; 25-35 
4, January 27.—The Great Confession...............0.c:0seseeeeneee Matt. 16 : 13-23 
6. February 3.—The Transfiguration. .................000 meccereereeereee Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Childrem.......... .....ccsssereeree Matt, 18 : 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan.. «ove Laake 10 : 25-37 


8. February %4.—Christ and the Man Born Blind... saasnendreptend 
9. March 3.—The Raising Of LAZarus.........:c.cccccsccerereoeeeenees 
10, March 10,—The Rich Young Ruler... 
ll, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican....................cccseeeeereseeeeeees 
12, March 2.— Purity of Life....... Rom, 13 : 814 
13, March 31.—Review. 





Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


—— 
Study 28.—Review. 


ECALL the first three periods of the life of Jesus; 
namely: The period of his growth from helpless in- 
fancy to fully developed godly manhood. The period of. 
special preparation for his work,—preparation of the people 
through the ministry of John; his own call to be the Mes- 
siah and equipment for the work at his baptism, and the 
subsequent fixing of his aim and method of work in the 
temptation; preparation of the first disciples of Jesus to be 
his companions in his Messianic work.’ The period of the 
first Messianic ministry in Judea, where the nation’s leaders 
from the outset challenged his authority, and later forced 
him to abandon even the ministry of preparatioi on which he 
had entered at a distance from Jerusalem, though some, like 
Nicodemus and the Samaritans, did receive his message. 
‘Next reread the record of the ministry in Galilee, on 
which Jesus entered after his repulse in Judea, beginning 
with the imprisonment of John, and continuing to the crisis 
at Capernaum. Fix the leading events in mind, using 
Study titles 15 to 27 as helps, Trace the development in 
Galilee of Pharisaic hostility to Jesus. Note the absence of 
any criticism on his first sabbath’s work in Capernaum. Ob- 
serve, however, that on his return from the first preaching 
tour, Pharisees and doctors.from all parts of the land, in- 
cluding Jerusalem, are on hand to scrutinize his work, and 
that thenceforth emissaries from Jerusalem seem often to be 
among his hearers, Mark their criticism of his method with 
the paralytic, of his eating with publicans and sinners in the 
house of Matthew, of the independence of his disciples in 
respect of fasting; their anger at his disregard of the sab- 
bath, resulting in a plot with the Herodians to kill him; 
their abandonment of that plot for an effort to discredit him 
by attributing his works to the Devil; Jesus’ awful rebuke of 
their blasphemy, leading them apparently to content them- 
selves with a demand for a sign from heaven, and with con- 
tinued criticism of the disciples’ disregard of the traditions 
of the elders. The hostility appeared early, and remained 
constant, though from time to time it took on new forms of 
expression. 

Trace also the course of popular enthusiasm. Note that, 
from the first, multitudes crowded upon him in Capernaom, 
intent on his words and deeds; that not only did the dwellers 
near the Sea of Galilee so wait upon him, but crowds came 
from all parts of the land; that at Nain, and again when he 
cured the dumb demoniac, they seemed ready to recognize 
him as the expected one; and that at length Jesus had to 
elude their determination to force him to lead a Messianic 
revolt, All his works, and many of his teachings, led them 
to the conclusion that they could thus use him. Only when 
convinced that he would not play that réle, did they turn 
from him. 

Study the attitude of Jesus to the multitudes: the promi- 
nence given by him to the message of the kingdom ; his con- 
ception of his works as the signs of the kingdom (see Matt. 

1 : 4,5); the general retirement of a claim for personal 
recognition as Messiah ; his efrts to control or check the 
enthusiasm of the people by withdrawals from them, and by 
injunctions of silence on many that were helped by him, also 
by teaching, both in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
parables, the thorough spirituality of the kingdom ; the final 
dissipation of the enthusiasm after the discourse at Capernaum. 

Study his attitude, during this same time, to the Pharisees: 
his defiance of their criticism when he cured the paralytic; 
when they accused his disciples, and when they watched 
whether he would heal on the sabbath ; his solemn warning 
when they blasphemed ; his repeated refusal to give them a 
sign, and condemnation of their blindness and hardness of 
heart. Note particularly the noble self-assertion with which 
he answered all their attacks, and compare that with the re- 





the multitudes, r 
Stady, lastly, the training of the disciples through their 


continual association with Jesus; through their experiences 


on his evangelistic tours; through their encouragement in 
the exercise of a true religious liberty ; through their in- 
struction concerning the kingdom in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the parables ; through their training in faith ; 
through their own evangelistic mission ; and through their 
final testing when the multitudes, with many of their own 
number, turned away from their Master. 

Thus between Pharisaic hostility on the one hand, and 
superfigial popular enthusiasm on the other,—the one threat- 
ening violently to cut short his work, the other to thwart it 
by giving it a political character,—Jesus walked with perfect 
self-possession, seeking to instill into the minds of them that 
heard and saw him the true idea of the kingdom of God, and 
to stir in them a thorough loyalty to it in its reality. His 
work resulted in the confirmed hostility of the leaders, in the 
disaffection of the multitudes, and in the gathering of a little 
band of disciples loyal to himself, who became thus the nu- 


cleus of the new community of the people of God. 


YY 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Pre-View. 


8 THE line of study continues unchanged, so may the 
topic and golden text for the quarter. The lessons 
severally will therefore be presented thus: 


The Glorious Son of God. - 
The Son’s Forerunner Persecuted. 

The Son Supplying Natural Want. 

. The Son Supplying Spiritual Want. 

. The Son Receiving Earthly Recognition. 

. The Son Receiving Heavenly Recognition. 
. The Son Honoring the Childlike. 

. The Son Commending the Merciful. 

. The Son Enlightening the Blind. 

. The Son Raising the Dead. 

10. The Son Testing the Wealthy. 

11. The Son Welcoming the Wealthy. 

12. The Son Regulating the Life. 


Goupen TEx? FOR THE QUARTER; We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father (John 1 : 14). 


XS 


conan rwpr- 


Lesson 1, January 6, 1895. 
John the Baptist Beheaded. 


Lesson Text. 
(Mark 6: 17-29. Memory verses: 26-28.) 
Study connection in verses 12-29. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


17 For Hér’od himself had sent 17 For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, forth and laid hold upon John, 
and bound him in prison for and bound him in prison for 
He-ri/di-as’ sake, his brother the sake of Herodias, his 
Philip’s wife ; for he had.married brother Philip’s wife: for he 
her. 18 had married her. For John 

18 For Jobn had said unto said unto Herod, It is not law- 
Hér’od, It is not lawful for thee ful for thee to have thy 
to have thy brother’s wife. 19 brother's wife. And Herodias 

19 Therefore He-rd’di-as had a set herself against him, and 
quarrel against him, and would desired to kill him; and she 
have killed him; but she could 20 could not; for Herod feared 
not: John, knowing that he was a 

20 For Hér’od feared John, righteous man and a holy, and 
knowing that he was a just man kept him safe. And when he 
and a holy, and observed him ; heard him, he ' was much per- 
and when he heard him, he did 
many things, and heard him 21 gladly. And when a conveni- 
gladly. ent day was come, that Herod 

21 And when a convenient day on his birthday made a supper 
was come, that Hér’od on his to his lords, and the *high 
birthday made a supper to his captains, and the chief men of 
lords, high captains, and chief 22 Galilee; and when # the 
estates of Gil'i-lee ; daughter of Herodias herself 

22 And when the daughter of came in and danced, ‘she 
the said He-ré/di-as came in, and pleased Herod and them that 
d d, and pl da Hér’od and sat at meat with him; and 
them that sat with him, the king the king said unto the damsel, 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me Ask of me whatsoever thou 
whatsoever thou wilt, and I will wilt, and I will give it thee. 
give i thee. 23 And he sware unto her, What- 

2% And he sware unto her, soever thou shalt ask of me, I 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, will give it thee, unto the half 
I will give # thee, unto the haif ®% of my kingdom. And she 
of my kingdom. went out, and said unto her 

24 And she went forth, and said mother, What shall I ask? 
unto her mother, What shall I And she said, The head of John 
ask? And she said, The headof 25 *the Baptist. And she came 
John the Baptist. in straightway with haste unto 

25 And she came in straight- the king, and asked, saying, I 
way with haste unto the king, will that thou forthwith give 
and asked, saying, I will that me in a charger the head of 
thou give me by and by in a 26 John ‘the Baptist. And the 





i Many ancient authorities read did many things. * Or, military 
tribune: Gr. chiiarchs. *Some ancient authorities read his’ daughter 
Herodias. *Or,it *Gr. the Buptizer. 
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tirement of himself behind his message in his dealings with 


plexed; and’ he heard him He 
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king was exceeding sorry ; but 
for the sake of his oaths, and 
26 And the king wasexceeding - of them that sat at meat, he 
sorry ; yet for his oath’ssake,and 27 would not reject her. And 
for their sakes which sat with . straightway the kingsent forth 
him, he would not reject her. asoldierof his guard, and com- 
27 And immediately the king manded tobring his and 
sent an executioner, and com- he went and beheaded him in 
manded his head to be brought: 28 the prison, and brought bis 
and he went and beheaded him head in a charger, and gave it 
in the prison, to the damsel ; and the damsel 
28 And brought his head in a 29 gave it to her mother. And 
charger, and gave it to the dam- when his disciples heard there- 
sel; and the damsel gave it to of, they came and took up his 
her mother. corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 
29 And wher his disciples heard 
of it, they came and took up his 
corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


AS 
Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


charger the head of John the 
Baptist. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
a. 
Lxsson Topic : The Son’s Forerunner Persecuted. 


1. The Righteous in Peril, vs. 17-20. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Wicked in Power, vs. 21-26. 
3- The Righteous under Persecution, vs. 27-29. 


GoLpEN TExT: Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul_—Matt. 10 : 28. 


a 
Datty Home REApInNGs : 


M.—Mark 6 : 14-29. John the Baptist beheaded. 
T.—John 1 ; 19-27. The witness of John. 
W.—Luke 3:7-14. John’s teaching. 

T.—Matt. 11: 7-15, Christ’s testimony. 

F.—Luke 12:1-12. Fear and fearlessness. 

S.—Heb. 11 : 32-40. Martyrs for God. 

S.—Rev..2: 8-11. The crown of life. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


. >» 
Lesson Analysis. 


I, THE RIGHTEOUS IN PERIL. 


1. Cast into Prison : 
Herod himself... had. 


Herod had laid hold on Seba, 

Herod . . .shut-up Joth in 

rate shall. . persecute you, delivering you up te. 
12). 


- bound him in prison (17). 
ae pliast ys prison (Matt. 14: 3). 


. prisons (Luke 


2. For Righteousness’ Sake : 

For John said, . It is not lawful ie thee to have thy 
brother’s wife (18). 
Blessed - in that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake 


(Matt. 5 
Herod had. “ee him in prison for the sake of Herodias (Matt. 14 :8). 


If a man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed (1 Pet. 4: 16). 
3- Hated with Bitterness : 

Herodias set herself against him, and desired to kill him (19). 
They hate me with cruel hatred (Psa, 25 : 19 


). 
Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 
It hath hated me before it hated you (John 15 : 18). 


II, THE WICKED IN POWER, 
1. Heedless Reveling : 
Herod on his birthday made a supper to his lords (21). 


He made a feast unto all his princes and his servants (Esth. 1 : 3). 

The king made a great feast to a ————— of his lords (Dan. 5 : 1). 

be! Pty eating and drinking... until the flood came (Matt. 
). 


2. Sensuous Pleasure : 


She pleased Herod and them that sat at meat with him (22). 


The heart of the king was merry with wine (Esth. 1 : 10). 

They drank ——_ raised the is of gold (Dan. 5: 4). 

e yay danced in the midst, aud pleased Herod 
(Ma 


3- Rash Promising : 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee (23). 


It shall be given thee even to the ae os the kingdom (Esth. 5 : 3). 
Be not rash with thy mouth (Eccl. 5 


romised with an oath to give 3 whatsoever she would ask 
(Matt. 14: 7), 


4- Evil Counselings : 


She .. . said wnto her mother, What shall I ask? (24.) 


That w alketh not in the counsel of the wicked on. 1:1). 
If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 : 10). 
She, being put forward by her mother, saith (Matt. 14: 8). 


5- Cruel Demands : 
Give me in a charger the head of John the Baptist (26). 


Let us slay him, and cast him me one of the pits om. 37 ; 20). 
ighe 0 Some & ‘interdict, that... he shall be cast into the den of 
ons ( 


Awey ebb lim, wetg with bin, gues him (John 19 : 15). 
6. Base Compliance : 
ee king was exceeding sorry ; 
her (26). 
™ king was grieved ; but. . . he commanded it to be given (Matt. 
Thea an he unto them Barabbas (Matt. 27 : 26). 
hen... he delivered him unto them to be crucified (John 19 : 16), 
Ill. THE RIGHTEOUS UNDER PERSECUTION. 
1. Mercilessly Treated : 
The king sent forth a soldier ... to bring his head (27). 
In distresses, in stri in imprisonments (2 Cor. 6 : 5 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I Gonsd (a Cot 11 : 25). 
Others bad trial of mockings and scourgings (Heb. 11 : 36). 
2. Cruelly Slain : 
He went and beheaded him in the prison (27). 
They stoned Stephen, calling the Lord (Acts 7 : 59). 
illed ail the d ; 


For thy sake we are k ay long (Rom. 8 : 36). 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder (Heb, 11 : 87). 


. but... he would not reject 
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3. Tenderty Honored : 

His disciples . . . took up Hisiiends; ond luid tt tn 0 tomb (29). 
Resets in the sight of the Lord is the’ death of his saints (Psa. 
Bis discples . buried him ; and they went and told Jesus (Matt. 


pet th wae (Jobn 11 : 35). 


Verse 17.—“ Herod . had... laid hold upon Jolin, and bound 
him in 1) Herod’s crime ; (2) John’s courage ; (3) Herod’s 
retaliat: or) John’s sufferings. 

yer rse 19.—"* us: CH set herself one 2. ” @) Her enmity ; 

er Somuatngs ; ) Her o unity ; er reve’ 
. aretl dat 3 (2) The 


John.” (1) The guilty 
godly prison ao) @) The restraining reverence. 

A ne ve * When a convenient day was come. * (1) Long cher- 
ished w wrath ; (2) Deep-seated plotting ; 4 Well-fitted opportunity ; 
aS mary E movin ing | action ; (5) B -stain te. 

hatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee.” 
ant ails influences: (2) Rash promises ; (3) Dishonorable fidelity ;@ 
(4) Murderous criminali 
Verse 26.—‘* He woul not reject her.’’ (1) The girl’s claim; (2) 
The king’s ay gh (3) The forerunner’s fate. 
Verse They came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a 
tomb.” ow (1) ) The sad disciples ; (2) The martyred hero ; (3) The ten- 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Martyrdom. 


Defined (Rev. 6: 9 ; 20: 4). 

Assured (Matt, 10 : 21; 24:9; John 16: 2). 
Prepared for (Matt. 16 : 24, 25; Acts 21 ; 13), 
Faced (Matt. 10:28; Rev. 2 :10). 
Preferable to apostasy (Heb. 12 : 3, 4). 
Rewarded (Rev. 2:10; 6:11; 7: 13-17). 
Avenged (Luke 11 : 50,51; Rev. 18 : 20-24). 


RY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


Pod Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—During the preaching tour of 
the Twelve, the murder of John the Baptist seems to 
have occurred. But before they returned, Herod heard. of 
them and of Jesus, with the result named in verses 14 and 16, 
—that he supposed John the Baptist had risen from the 
dead. The opinion of others is stated in verse 15. 
Puace.—Macherus, a fortress on the borders of Arabia 
and Perea, was the place where John was put to death (Jo- 
sephus). The feast was probably in the same place, though 
some think it was held at Livias, or Julias (now Beit-Haran), 
where Herod Antipas had a summer palace, This is directly 
east of the mouth of the Jordan. Tiberias, also a residence 
of Herod, was too far away. 
Trme.—John was imprisoned (v.17) in the winter of A.D. 
27; according to others, in the spring*of A.D. 28. He was 


‘beheaded in the early part of 782; that is, A. D. 29, long 


enough before the passover to give room for the events re- 
ferred to in verses 14-16. 

Prrsons.—Herod (Antipas), the tetrarch, seventh son of 
Herod the Great by Malthace, his fourth wife; John the 
Baptist; Herodias, daughter of Aristobulus, the half-brother 
of Herod, first married to Herod Philip (not the tetrarch), 
who remained a private citizen, then secretly married to An- 
tipas, while her first husband and his first wife were living ; 
Salome, daughter of Herod Philip and Herodias; the guests 
at the feast (see v. 21); a soldier of Herod’s bedi-cutall who 
beheaded the Baptist. 

IncrpENTs.—The imprisonment of John by Herod; the 
reason for it; the malice of Herodias and the perplexity of 
Herod, who kept him safe; the convenient occasion for the 
schemes of Herodias,—at a feast, where the dancing of her 
daughter pleased Herod ; the king’s foolish oath and promise; 
the damsel consults her mother, and is bidden to demand the 
head of John the Baptist ; she does this, and Herod, though 
sorry, is compelled by his oath to grant the hideous request ; 
John is beheaded, his head brought on a platter to the dam- 
sel, who gives it to her mother; John’s disciples come and 
bury him. 

PaRALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 14: 1-12; Luke 9 : 7-9; 
comp. Luke 3 : 19, 20. 


Critical Notes. 


Verse 17.—For : This introdaces the explanation of Herod’s 
view about Jesus (v. 14-16), and of the guilty feeling it im- 
plied. Herod was at this time engaged in a war with Aretas, 
whose daughter he had married and deserted for Herodias. 
The ministry of Jesus had been in Galilee, part of Herod's 
dominions, but probably the tetrarch had been absent from 
that region, and hence had not heard of Jesus.—Herod him- 
self had sent forth: Where, is not stated. John had been 
preaching in Perea, and Herod may have been at Livias or 
Macherus when he sent to arrest John.—Jn prison: At the 
fortress of Macherus.—For the sake of Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife: She was also his niece, and he had a wife liv- 
ing.—For he had married her : Secretly. 

Verse 18.—For John said: This explains how the im- 
prisonment was “for the sake of Herodias.” The original 
may mean that John was in the habit of saying this; he was 
not “a reed shaken with the wind” (Matt. 11 : 7), but a sied- 
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fast preacher of righteousness.— It is not lawful for thee to have 
thy brother’s wife: This was expressly forbidden in Leviticus 
18 : 16; 20: 21. The Levirate marriage commanded in 
Deuteronomy 25 : 5, 6, was of an entirely different character. 
In the case of Herod and Herodias there were other circum- 
stances that made the unlawful union still more sinful. 
Each had a partner still living; Herodias was the niece of 
Herod ; the marriage was secret. John presses the one point 
which was most unlawful, and could admit of no palliation. 
Laws about marriage regard it as the basis of society (so the 
Mosaic code) ; sins in this relation become crimes,—that is, 
offenses against society, the rights of others. Laxity in re- 
gard to marriage is a weakening of the foundations of all 
social and civilized life. Unchastity may be as sinful, but 
offenses against marital rights are of necessity criminal. 

Verse 19.—Herodias set herself against him: “ Had a quar- 
rel” (Auth, Ver.) isinexact. Ail the clauses in this verse 
indicate continued action or feeling.—Desired to kill him: 
Such vindictiveness was natura] in a woman of her charac- 
ter, especially in view of hercrime. That kind of criminal- 
ity is more far-reaching in its effects upon the woman 
implicated.—And she could not: For the reason given in the 
next verse, She therefore awaited her opportunity. 

Verse 20.—For Herod feared John: This was his habitual 
state of mind.— Knowing that he was a righteous man and a 
holy: This is not at all inconsistent with the character of 
Herod. Itis true, Matthew (Matt. 14: 5) says that Herod was 
restrained from putting John to death by his fear of the mul- 
titude, but both motives doubtless influenced Herod.—And 
kept him sofe: “Observed him” (Auth, Ver.) is both incor- 
rect and unintelligible. Herod preserved John from the 
malice of Herodias.—He was much perplexed’: The change of 
a few Greek letters gives a word meaning “ perplexed,” and 
this is the reading of the oldest manuscripts. ‘“ Did many 
things” is supported by most authorities, not by the weighti- 
est. It is unlikely that Herod obeyed John’s teachings to 
any great extent; his perplexity was quite natural, being 
mixed with superstition. This last trait appears in verses 14 
and 16.—And he heard him gladly: As this thought is in con- 
trast with the perplexity, the Revised Version separates it 
from the preceding one, inserting “he.” Bad men often do 
listen attentively to faithful preaching ; they rarely care to 
hear preachers of poetic sentimentality. This verse gives a 
life-like picture of Herod, and is true to nature, as all Bible 
portrayals are. . 


Verse 21.—A convenient day was come: That is, for the 
malicious designs of Herodias.— That Herod on his birthday : 
Literally, “ when.” But the clause explains the previous 
one, and hence “that” gives the sense. Whether this was 
the anniversary of Herod’s birth, or of his accession to power, 
is uncertain. The date of his birth is not known; he began 
to reign at the death of his father, which occurred before the 
passover. Hence this may have been the occasion of the 
celebration.—Made a supper: The Herodian rulers were 
celebrated for the luxury attending their birthday feasts, 
though such festivities were not approved by the Jews.— His 
lords: Political dignitaries.—High captains: “ Chiliarchs,” 
military tribunes, who might have been in his pay, though, 
strictly speaking, in the Roman service.— Chief men of Galilee : 
Not “chief estates” (Auth. Ver.). These were leading men, 
not necessarily official persons. 

Verse 22.—And when: This is joined, in construction, with 
the “when” in verse 21.—The daughter of Herodias herself: 
This is a more accurate rendering than “the said Herodias,” 
and suggests the agency of the mother in the whole perform- 
ance, But there is some doubt as to the Greek text. Some 
very ancient manuscripts read “his daughter Herodias.” 
This would not be an incorrect statement, for, as a female 
member of the Herodian family, she probably bore the name 
“ Herodias,” and might be spoken of as “his daughter,” to 
emphasize the enormity of the whole performance.—Came in 
and danced : “ In the midst” (Matt. 14:6). The dance was 
apparently of a voluptuous character, before a company 
probably more or less intoxicated. All civilized nations of 
antiquity deemed such conduct immodest. Dancers were 
hired for such occasions, but here the daughter of the ruling 
house appeared, purposely to call forth evil passions, and 
with murderous intent back of it all. Public dancing is, in 
these days, becoming more and more immodest, and produces 
sensual results, even if not designed to do so.—She pleased 
Herod; The correct text emphasizes this point by the change 
of construction. The marginal rendering (Rev. Ver.) does 
not affect the sense.— Them that sat at meat with him: Peculiar 
to Mark. This sensual gratification of so large a company 
is an added element of shame.— Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt ; 
The words of Herod are given by Mark only. 

Verse 23.— He swaré unto her : This is the important fact ; 
for a superstitious bad man would commit himself by such 
an oath.— Unto the half of my kingdom: Peculiar to Mark’s 
account (comp. Esth. 7:2). The difference of circumstances 
in the two cases presents a striking contrast. 

Verse 24.—And she went out, and said unto her mother, What 
shall I ask? Matthew condenses the story thus: “She, being 
put forward by her mother.” Both narratives suggest that 
Herodias bad sent in Salome with the purpose of gaining the 








king’s consent to the death of John, but that Salome.was not 
fally acquainted with the plan.—And she said, The head of 
John the Baptist: This demand would agree better with the 
promise of Herod than a request to put John to death. 
There is also in it a fierce outburst of cruelty. The mar- 
ginal note of the Revived Version indicates the form in which 
Mark usually speaks of the Baptist. In verse 25 the other 
form occurs, but by a printer’s error the reference number is 
given in that verse also. This is one of the rare typographi- 
cal errors in the Revised Version. 

Verse 25.—Straightway with haste: She was a willing ac- 
complice in the murderous scheme ; her mother’s own daugh- 
ter.—I will: This is my choice.— That thou forthwith give me: 
Not “ by and by,” not “straightway” (Mark’s favorite term), 
but as soon as possible.-—Jn a charger: That is, a platter, a 
large dish. The Revisers have left this misleading word un- 
changed. The phrase seems to have been added by Salome 
herself, “as a hideous jest, implying an intention to devour 
it” (J. Addison Alexander). 

Verse 26.—The king: So called by Matthew also in the paral- 
lel verse, though “tetrarch” is used by him in Matthew 14; 1, 
Was exceeding sorry: Stronger than the similar expression in 
Matthew. The feeling was not unnatural. He feared John, 
had a superstitious dread of him, feared the people also, and 
now felt that he had been outwitted. This made his com- 
pliance all the more criminal.—For the sake of his oaths: The 
plural, which occurs in both accounts, suggests a reiterated 
oath. The foolish oaths were sinfully kept. Such obliga- 
tions are held by superstitious and wicked people to be more 
sacred than moral considerations.—Them that sat at meat: 
They might taunt him for failure; probably they too were 
hostile to John.—He would not reject her: Was unwilling to 
do so. In the conflict of his feelings the worse ones tri- . 
umphed, 

Verse 27.—Straightway : Before the feast ended.—Sent forth 
a soldier of his guard: The word is an unusual one, derived 
from the Latin. Mark uses more such words than the other 
evangelists, The members of Herod’s bodyguard would 
probably execute those condemned to death, but this was not 
their main duty.— Beheaded him in the prison: At Macherus, 
If the feast took place there, the soldier could return before 
it closed. If it occurred at Livias, some time would be re- 
quired for the journey thither and back again. “ Forthwith,” 
in verse 25, suggests that the prison was not far off. 

Verse 28.—And brought his head: The details of this verse 
require no explanation. The damsel has her request ful- 
filled; the mother succeeds in her cruel scheme; the im- 
modest dancer serves the vindictive adulteress, Thus ends 
the career of the forerunner of the Messiah. 

Verse 29.—And when his disciples : Those of John.— Took 
up his corpse: The same word occurs in Matthew, where the 
Authorized Version follows another reading (“body”). The 
Revised Version renders each word accurately, wherever 
either occurs.—Laid it in a tomb: Where, is not known; 
probably near the scene of the murder, and shortly after- 
wards. Matthew adds“ and they went and told Jesus.” This 
was natural. Probably the spiritually minded among them 
remained as his disciples. The subsequent history of the 
chief actors in this tragedy is as follows: Salome married her 
cousin Aristobulus, the nephew of her mother, and otherwise 
allied to her. Herod Antipas, urged on by the ambition of 
Herodias, went to Rome to obtain the title of ‘king, which 
had been granted to his nephew, Herod Agrippa, the bréther 
of Herodias. But Agrippa opposed him, and accused him of 
aiding the enemies of Rome. He was banished perpetually, 
and died in northern Spain, Herodias sharing his exile. (He 
had been defeated by Aretas in the war that arose from his 
deserting his first wife.) Thus this woman virtually wrought 
his ruin. Herod Agrippa died of a loathsome disease 
(Acts 12 : 28), after murdering James, the son of Zebedee, 
His son Agrippa appears in the later history of the Acts 
(chaps. 25, 26), with his sisters, Bernice, of whom little good 
can be told, and Drusilla, the wife of Felix. Thus for four 
generations the Herodian family appears in New Té:ament 
history, and nearly all of them show, to a greater or less de- 
gree, the traits which characterize the guilty pair that mur- 
dered John the Baptist. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


SAY 
The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE appearance of John the Baptist must have been very 
brief, for he perished, after apparently at least a year’s 
imprisonment, fully a year before the death of Christ. Less 
than a year would thus be left for his public activity, if we 
reckon three years from our Lord’s baptism to his crucifixion. 
But less than a year, in the excitable mood of the nation, 
would amply suffice for the commotion he evoked. Judas 
the Galilean, or Gaulonite, had kindled a furious insurrection 
against the Romans on their incorporating Judea in the em- 
pire, after the deposition of Archelaus, and their proceeding 
to take a census of the new acquisition. Twenty years bad 













































not passed since the authorities had found the old fervor of 
the Maccabees blazing up with a fierceness that needed great 
efforts to crush, and they knew that ever since there had 
been a party, strong in religious frenzy, which preached war 
against the heathen intrader on the heritage of Jehovah; for 
the zealots, of whom Christ had one in his Twelve, were the 
successors of Judas, whose sons and descendants were the 
most desperate among the leaders of the final revolt against 
Rome, which ended, about forty years after Calvary, in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

It may well, therefore, have roused the suspicion of the 
procurator when he heard of a new personage preaching on 
the Jordan, and attracting the whole population. The Jews 
were a very troublesome people to manage at any time in 
those old days, and great gatherings might easily have been 
used by a designing man as the material of a new civil war. 
But John had also roused the hostility of the most opposite 





for Pharisees and Sadducees were alike 





of their fatherland. And now the lights of many gorgeous 
candelabra turned night to day. The wine went round, the 
revelry grew apace. 

Erelong the good cheer was ended, and the guests must 
have amusement. It had come to be the fashion that high- 
born damsels were introduced, after the meal was ended, to 
go through mimic tableaux of some well-known incident in 
story or mythology, and Salome had trained herself for this. 
Silence being called, she appeared in the open space now 
made for her performance, and so skilfully did she do her 
part that Antipas lost his head, already, doubtless, light with 
wine, and shouted out to her to ask what she liked, to the 
half of his kingdém, forgetting that he could not give away a 
village without permission from his over-lords the Romans, 
Too crafty to speak at once, the damsel made her way to her 
mother to get her counsel. ‘ Ask the head of John,” hissed 
out the viper, and back the girl came, and did so, 














parties in the Jewish religious world ; 


against him. It was easy, therefore, by 
combined ecclesiastical and civil influ- 
ence, to get Herod Antipas to arrest him 
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on his crossing to the east of Jordan, 
which was in great part Herod’s terri- & 
tory, the crowds being then away, and a 
strong out-of-the-way fortress, down the ae 
farther side of the Dead Sea, offering a 
safe prison. ! 
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Surprised when few were with him, 
John was carried off to Macherus, a a 
huge stronghold on the lofty plateau of "a 
the Wady Zerka, where it looks down o 
’ into profound depths, and away, on every 
side, over wide landscapes of lonely hills ‘ 
and desolate uplands. No rescue could p= 
be hoped there. Perhaps John had fled 
from the crowds, as Jesus afterwards did, 
to escape their taking him by force to 
make him aking; but, however innocent 
of sedition, to be suspected was enough 
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to insure his doom. y}; 
_ The delightful sir of Macherus, pure Mf 
from the desert, made it a favorite re- y// 
treat of Antipas from the oppressive f 
summer heat of Tiberias; and thither Yi 
he came, with his retinue of courtiers, Z 

in soft, many-colored robes, and all the 
dissipations of idleness and wealth. With 
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him came also his ambitious, worthless \t mm ll 
wife, Herodias, and Salome, her daughter 
by her first marriage; for Antipas and 
she had no children. Wild bands of 
Arabs formed the garrison, and what 
with guests coming and going, excur- 
sions far and near, military exercises 
and displays, and feasting in the great 
hall, time would pass merrily enough 
with the prince and his circle. 

‘ Meanwhile, John lay penned up in the 
prison of the fortress, perhaps a cage of 
iron bars like one I saw at Gaza, to which friends of the 
prisqners could come with food or for gossip, but with no 
convenience or provision of any kind for living or sleeping, 
and only a bare stone floor. To a child of the desert like 
the Baptist, the very air that came from afar to him must 
have breathed of the freedom he could no longer hope to 
regain. Still under thirty, he felt himself cut off from the 
work in which he had been so efficient, and forced, in the 
height of his strength, to sit idle, and, as he would think, 
useless. 

John, however, was sti:l a power» for the superstitious 
Herod often ordered him to be brought into the presence, and 
there drew him out, listening to what he said, and trying, in 
& poor way, to compound for a life of revolting sin by doing 
some things which John urged. But the noble confessor had 
a subtle enemy in the castle; for he had dared to tell Antipas 
that it was wrong for him to have his brother Philip Herod’s 
wife, Herodias. Revenge is sweet, especially to women, says 
Byron, and the bad woman thirsted for it. 

At last came her opportunity. The months brought 
Herod’s birthday, and it must be kept by a great feast to his 
lords and high officials, and the chief men of Galilee, who, 
no doubt, came trooping to the royal anniversary; for in- 
terest as well as pride would urge them not to miss it. The 
windows would be garland with flowers; the tables would 
glitter with gold and silver; the music of the royal bands 
would sound up from the court beneath ; multitudinous slaves 
would wait on the great guests as they swept, with their 
Jingling cavalcades, into the castle grounds; hunters would 
have been busy for days scouring the hills for game, and, 
when the feast actually came, the conches would be filled 
with such a company as only royalty can draw together. But 
the greatest man of all was not there. He lay chained in the 
prion; fir the glory of this world is for its own son«; the 
Sous Of « better worid have theirs in the celestial munsiwns 
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Herod was shocked, but he had committed himself, and 
his pride refused to bend before the murmurs of his con- 
scieace ; 80, to avoid admitting his folly, he kept up what he 
was pleased to think his honor by becoming a murderer. A 
nod, and the headsman was in John’s presence, A moment 
more, and his sainted head, with its long Nazarite locks, lay 
on a great trencher, and this having been brought into the 
banqueting-hall was handed to Salome, who, with no doubt 
a graceful courtesy, bore it off to let her mother feast her 
eyes on the pale face of the man who had dared to tell roy- 
alty that there was a God. 


Bournemouth, England. 
RAY 
The Martyrdom of John. 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS Herod was a son of the grim old tiger who slew the 
infants of Bethlehem. He was a true cub of a bad 
litter, with his father’s ferocity, but without his force. He 
was sensual, cruel, cunning, and infirm of purpose. Rome 
allowed him to play at being a king, but kept him well in 
hand. No doubt his anomalous position as a subject prince 
helped to make him the bad man he was. Herodias, the 
Jezebel to this Ahab, was his brother’s wife, and niece to 
both her husband and Herod. Elijah was not far off; John’s 
daring outspokenness, of course, made the indignant woman 
his implacable enemy. 

1. Our lesson gives an example of the waking of conscience. 
When Christ's name reached even the court, wherd such 
tidings would have no ready entrance, what was only an 
occasion of more or less languid gossip and curiosity to others 
stirred the sleeping accu-er in Herod’s breast. He had no 


doubt us to who this wew wacker, armed with mightier 





powers than John, who “did no miracles,” had ever pos- 
sessed, was. His conviction that he was John, come back 
with increased power, was immediate, and was held fast, in 
spite of the buzz of other opinions. 

Note the unusual order of sentence in verse 16: “John 
whom I beheaded, he is,” etc. The terrified king blurts out 
the name of his dread first, then tremblingly takes the guilt 
of the deed to himself, and last speaks the terrifying thought 
that he is risen. A man who hasasin in his memory can never 
be sure that its ghost will not suddenly startup. Trivial inci- 
dents will rouse the sleeping conscience. Some nothing, a 
chance word, a scent, a sound, the look on a face, the glow of 
an evening sky, may bring all the foul past-up again. The 
accidental thrust of a boat-hook may drag up a corpse by its 
hair. A puff of wind clears away the mist of oblivion, and 
the old sin starts into vividness as if done yesterday. You 
touch a secret spring, and there yawns in the floor a gap lead- 
ing down to a dungeon. 

Conscience thus wakened is free from all illusions as to 
guilt. “I beheaded.” There are no excuses now about 
Herodias’ urgency, or Salome’s beauty, or the rash oath, or 
the need of keeping it, before his guests. The deed stands 
clear of all these, as his own act. It is ever so. When con- 
science speaks, sophistications about temptations or com- 
panions, or necessity, or the more learned excuses which 
philosophers make about environment and heredity as 
weakening responsibility and diminishing guilt, shrivel to 


nothing. The present operations of conscience distinctly | 


predict future still more complete remembrance of, and sense of 
responsibility for, long past sins, There will be a resurrection of 
men’s evil deeds, as well as of their bodies, and each of them 
will echake its gory locks at its author, and say, “ Thou didst it.” 

There is no proof that Herod was a Sadducee, disbelieving 
in a resurrection ; but, whether he was or not, the te@rors of 
conscience made short work of the difficulties in the way of 
his supposition. He was right in believing that evil deeds 
are gifted with an awful immortality, and will certainly rise 
again to shake their doer’s soul with terrors. : 

2. The narrative harks back to tell the story of John’s 
martyrdom. It sets vividly ‘forth the inner discord and 
misery of half-and-half convictions. Herodias was strong 
enough to get John put in prison, and apparently she tried 
with all the tenacity of a malignant woman to have him 
assassinated, by contrived accident or open sentence; but that 
she could not manage. 

Mark’s analysis of the play of contending feeling in the 
weak king is barely intelligible in the Authorized Version, 
but is clearly shown in the Revised Version. He “ feared 
John,”—the jailer afraid of his prisoner,—“ knowing that he 
was a righteous man and a holy.” Goodness is awful. The 
worst men know it when they see it, and pay it the homage 
of dread, if not of love. “And kept him safe” (not ob- but 
pre- served him); that is, from Herodias’s revenge. “ And 
when he heard him, he was much perplexed.” The reading 
thus translated differs from that in the Authorized Version 
by two letters only, and obviously is preferable. Herod was 
a weak-willed man, drawn by two stronger natures pulling in 
opposite directions, | 

So he alternated between lust and purity, between the foul 
kisses of the temptress at his side and the warnings of the 
prophet in his dungeon. But in all his vacillation he could 
not help listening to John, but “heard him gladly,” and 
mind and conscience approved the nobler yoice. Thus he 
staggered along, with religion enough to spoil some of his 
sinful delights, but not enough to make him give them up. 

Such a state of partial conviction is not unusual. Many of 
us know quite well that, if we would drop some habit, which 
may not be very grave, we should be less encumbered in 
some effort which it is our interest or duty to make; but the 
conviction has not gone deeper than the understanding. 
Like a shot which has only got halfway through the armored 
skin of a man-of-war, it has done no execution, nor reached 
the engine-room where the power that drives the life is. In 
more important matters such imperfect convictions are wide- 
spread. The majority of slaves to vice know perfectly well 
that they should give it up. And in regard to the salvation 
which is in Christ, there are multitudes who know in their 
inmost consciousness that they ought to be Christians. 

Such a condition is one liable to unrest and frequent inner 
conflict. Truly, he is “much perpl ” whose conscience 
pulls him one way, and his inclinatious the other. There is 
no more miserable condition than that of the man whose will 
is cleft in twain, and who has a continual battle raging 
within. Conscience may be bound and thrust down into a 
dungeon, like John, and lust and pride may be carousing 
overhead, but their mirth is hollow, and every now and then 
the stern voice comer up through the gratings, and the noisy 
revelry is hushed, while it speaks doom. 

Such a state of inner strife comes often from unwillingness 
to give up one special evil. If Herod could have plucked up 
resolve to pack Herodias about her business, other things 
might have come right. Many of us are ruined by being 
unwilling to let some dear delight go. “If thine eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out.” 

We do not make up for such cowardly shrinking from do- 
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ing right by pleasure in the divine word which we are not 
obeying. Herod no dou t that his delight in listen- 
ing to John went some wa¥ (© atone for his refusal to get rid 
of Herodias. Some of us think ourselves good Christians 
because we assent to truth, and even like to hear it, provided 
the speaker suit our tastes. Glad hearing only aggravates 
the guilt of not doing. It is useless to admire John if you 
keep Herodias. 

| & The end of the story gives an example of the final 
powerlessness of such half-convictions. One need not repeat 
the grim narrative of the murder, We all know it. One 
knows not which is the more repugnant,—the degradation of 
the poor child Salome to the level of a dancing-girl, the fell 
malignity of the mother who would shame her daughter for 
dich an end, the maudlin generosity of Herod, flushed with 
wine and excited passion, the hideous request from lips so 
young, the ineffectual sorrow of Herod, his fantastic sense of 
obligation, which scrupled to break a wicked promise and 
did not seruple to murder a prophet, or the ghastly picture 
of the girl hurrying to her mother with the freshly severed 
head, dripping on to the platter and staining her fair young 
hauds. 

This was what all the convictions of John’s righteousness 
had come to. So had ended the half yielding to his brave 
rebukes and the ineffectual aspirations after cleaner living. 
That chaos of lust and blood teaches that partial reformation 
is apt to end in a deeper plunge into fouler mire. Ifa man is 
false to his feeblest conviction, he makes himself a worse man 
all through. A partial thaw is generally followed by keener 
frost than before. A soul half melted and cooled again is 
harder to melt than before. An abortive slave-rising rivets 
the chains. 

The incident teaches that simple weakness may come to be 
the parent of great sin. In a world like this, where there 
are always more voices soliciting to wrong than to right, to 
be weak is in the long run to be wicked, Fatal facility of 
disposition ruins hundreds of unthinking men. Nothing is 
more needful than that young people should learn to say 
“no,” and should cultivate a wholesome obstinacy which is 
afraid of nothing but of sinning against God. 

If we look onwards to this Herod’s last appearance in 
Scripture, we get further lessons. He desired to see Jesus 
that he might see a miracle done to amuse him, like a.con- 
juring trick. Convictions and terrors had faded from: his 
frivolous soul, He has forgotten that he once thought Jesus 
to be John come again. He sees Christ, and sees nothing in 
him; and Christ says nothing to Herod, because he knew 
that it would be useless, 

It is an awful thing to put one’s self beyond the hearing of 
that voice, which all that are in the graves shall hear. The 
most effectual stopping for our ears is neglect of what we 
know to be his will. If we will not listen to him, we shall 
gradually lose the power of hearing him, and then he will 
lock his lips,'and answer nothing. We dare not say that 
Jesus is @umb to any man while life lasts, but we dare not 
refrain from saying that that condition of utter insensibility 
to his voice may be indefinitely approached by us, and that 
neglected convictions bring us terribly on the way towards it. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Six Months More with Jesus, 


KNEW a man who went a thousand miles and back, 
and supported himself at great expense, to be with 
Agassiz a few weeks at his summer school at Penikese, An 
hour with the great naturalist would have amply repaid the 
trouble and expense. To even see the master of any depart- 
ment is helpful. 

Christ is the master in the department of spiritual life. 
We are to have six months more study with him and of him. 
Happily we do not have to goto Judea. He says, “I will 
come to you and make my abode with you,” and “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” either as to 
time or space. 

It is not fish we experiment on, as did Agassiz, but souls, 
ourselves, So there can be no more interesting study. Alas 
for the teacher who makes it a dry study of distances, times, 
opinions, traditions of the elders of any denominations, and 
leaves out vitality and personality! These things happened 
noto them for types, and were written for our admonition, 
not our statistology, on whom the endings or convergings of 
the dispensations are come. It isasmall matter that one 
John was bold to testify the truth, even to his beheading ; 
little that Christ fed five thousand by the sea, but much that 
every John should be bold to testify everywhere and always 
that Christ fills fully and satisfyingly every one who hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness. Let the type stand back in 
vast perspective, seen by many, but make the fulfilment to be 
felt by millions, ; 

Yne points are: 1, That a beautiful woman, having ever7 


advantage of culture and position, can, by yielding simply to 
her own pleasure, become guilty of infidelity to marriage re- 
lations, and the deliberate murder of one whose only offense 
is fidelity to the right. In 1867, four men slipped a little 
way down a gentle slope on the Matterhorn, and then dropped 
thousands of feet. Beware the first slip. 

2. That a man who had not cared for the luxuries of this 
life could stand before the king and tell him that he was a 
sinner, when he knew that the prison and the grave opened 
to receive him, Of those born of women none is greater 
than John. On the other side of the veil they change places, 
John on the throne, Herod in the state prison of the universe. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


OR the sake of Herodias (v.17). How much of wrong-doing 
there is in this world for somebody else’ssake! There is 
a great deal of well doing, of noble doing for the sake of others. 
Some of the grandest acts of men and women have been 
prompted by love foranother, But, from the little boy or girl 
who does wrong because of a companion’s request to do so, up 
to the king on his throne who risks his kingdom and his soul 
to gratify the wishes of a guilty woman, there is a continual 
yielding to some one’s wrong example, or some one’s wrong 
counsel, by those who, if left to themselves, would prefer todo 
well. “I did it because he told me to,” or “because she 
wanted me to,” is the commonest of all excuses for evil doing; 
and so it has been ever since the sneaking Adam whined his 
story: “The woman,...she gave me,...and I did eat.” 
But there has never been an instance when the excuse itself 
did not add to the disgracefulness of the sin, If aman knows 
what is right, and would do it if left to himself, it is a shame 
of shames for him to do wrong on the score of his devotion to 
some one who asks him to do wrong. True manliness and 
true affection demand always right doing—never wrong doing 
—for the sake of a loved one, 

John said unto Herod, It is not lawful for thee (v. 18). 
That was John’s way of preaching. It is a good way 
for every true preacher, To tell men plainly just what 
God’s law is, and just where they are breaking God’s law, is 
what preachers are made for. It is not a popular style of 
preaching, nor is it alwaysa safe style. It may cost a preacher 
his place, possibly his life, but it is the right style of preach- 
ing, for all that ; and, in the long run, it is the sort of preach- 
ing that tells. Nathan, Elijah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, 
Paul, Martin Luther, John Knox, Peter Cartwright, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, and a good many other preachers who have done 
a great work in the world, had this way of looking a man 
right in the eye, and saying, “Thou art the man,” when the law- 
breaker was thesermon theme. ‘“ What is thereto hinder my 
using this ticket over again?” asked a gentleman of a fellow- 
passenger, when the car conductor had failed to take up his 
ticket. “Common honesty,” was the quick response, What 
the preacher’s opinion is, is of small consequence to anybody, 


. What God’s law is, is of importance to everybody. 


Desired to kill him; and she could not (v. 19). A great 
many sins are refrained from in this world because there is 
no good chance of committing them. Children and youth, 
and men and women, go on in life wishing to do this evil and 
that evil that they never speak of, and that no one suspects 
them of being inclined to; and they die without compassing 
their pet iniquity, because they cannot do it. Very few peo- 
ple, if any, are as bad as they would be if they had unhindered 
opportunities of evil. Providential constraints—in law and 
society—are a means of grace to which all of us are more 
indebted than we are likely to realize, Our prayers ought 
to be for right purposes and inclinings from the Holy Spirit, 
but also that we be not left to ourselves, with our spirit and 
desires as they are. “Lead us not into temptation” is ‘a 
petition that has precedence of “ Deliver us from the evil,” 
in the pattern prayer of the disciples of Jesus, 

What shall I ask? (v.24.) The tragedy of this lesson story 
pivots on the question of Salome, “ What shall I ask?” 
Had she been counseled wisely, or had she decided wisely of 
her own motion, as to the answer to this question, no such 
record of crime and blood and shame and sorrow and re- 
morse as we are studying would have been written out for 
heaven and earth to read. “ Whatshall I ask?” isa weighty 
question, whenever we go in prayer to the King of kings. 
The promise of Herod was, “Ask of me whatsoever thou 
wilt, and I will give it thee.” No wonder that Salome ques- 
tioned “ What shall I ask?” The promise of the Great King 
to the disciples of Jesus is, “ All things, whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” We shall be even 
more thoughtless than Salome if we do not consider the 
question, “ What shall I ask?” before we bow ourselves in 
prayer at any timeorin any place. The answer given to 
Salome’s question was as bad as could be, and-we must have 
acare lest we ask in prayer the thing which is of all things 
the worst for us to crave or call for. Our first petition might 
well be, aiways, “ Lord, teach us what to ask for!” 





The king was exceeding sorry; but for the sake... of them 
that sat at meat, he would not reject her (v.26). It is very little 
to a man’s credit that he does wrong reluctantly, knowing the 
right, and preferring it, but being afraid or ashamed to stand 
by it. It is terrible to see a man so cold-blooded and hard- 
hearted that he has no shrinking from the grossest crimes. 
It is pitiable to see a man of tender heart and kindly feeling 
crowded into the way of evil, because he lacks the courage of 
his convictiqns, and dares not “do as he has a mind to.” If 
only men—men young and old—would be brave enough to 
do right, and to shun the wrong, even at the risk of having 
their companions laugh at them, or reproach them, or think 
them so peculiar, there would be far less of evil doing in the 
world. Why, it would almost put a stop to tobacco-using and 
liquor-drinking among the boys, and to fashion-following and 
folly-hunting among the girls, if all well-disposed boys and 
girls would adhere to their own ideas of the right, without 
being wrongly influenced by those who sit with them, And 
when a man or a woman is ready to be all alone with God in 
doing right, and in standing by it, God’s cause is safe in that 
consecrated life, 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


John the Baptist Beheaded ; or, Two Herods and One John. 


HE first thing which the teacher will have to do, is to 
see that the scholars understand the lesson story. In 
some way or other, Herod, who was the son of Herod the 
Great, and, like his father, a wicked man, had conceived a 
great friendship for John the Baptist. Whether it was be- 
cause of John’s power as a preacher, or because Herod recog- 
nized in him a man of very different type from the court 
sycophants, we do not know. John, however, was in no way 
swayed from his course of righteousness by the friendship of 
Herod. This Herod had teken his brother Philip's wife as 
his own, and was living a life of open sin and profligacy. 
The Baptist dealt honestly with his royal friend, and de- 
nounced him to his face, telling him that he was doing that 
which was not lawful for him to do, This naturally made 
Herodias furious, and she influenced Herod to such a degree 
that he arrested John, and had him thrust into prison, 

Then came that fateful day when Herod gave a great party 
to all his lords and high captains and the chief men of Gali- 
lee, While revelry ran high, the beautiful daughter of 
Herodias came in, and danced so entrancingly that Herod 
promised to give her anything she asked, even to the half of 
his kingdom. She, prompted by her diabolical mother, at 
once asked for the head of John the Baptist in a dish. Then 
was Herod sorry that he had-promised so raslily, yet, not- 
withstanding that he knew he had done the wrong thing, he 
fulfilled his promise, and, before that feast came to a close, 
John the Baptist’s body lay lifeless in prison, while Herodias 
gazed with fiendish joy on the ghastly present which her 
daughter brought to her, 

Having made clear the lesson narrative, the teacher may 
go on to make such applications of underlying truths as will 
be helpful to the class, 

1, Call attention now to the fact that there were two 
Herods, and not one, engaged in this transaction. We all 
recognize that there was a Herod with good impulses. These 
were shown (1) by his friendship for John. It was a good 
point that he was willing to be attracted by so righteous a 
man, Not only, however, did he feel kindly toward John, 
but (2) he heard him preach gladly, and (3) he did many 
things because of him. Herod’s conscience responded to 
John’s preaching, and his life was somewhat changed in con- 
sequence of it. Furthermore (4), he had shielded John from 
the wrath of Herodias, who would have quickly taken-away 
the Baptist’s life. All these were points in Herod's favor. 
The better Herod was struggling to gain the ascendancy, 
and, indeed, would have done so, had it not been for the 
baser Herod, who struggled also, and, alas ! gained the victory, 

That there was a baser Herod is apparent to all, and is 
manifest by his acts; for example (1), he feared Herodias, 
Had he not done so, he never would have imprisoned John 
at all, But (2) he feared the people. This fear in part 
restrained him from yielding obedience to Herodias’s de- 
mands. But (3) he feared those that sat at meat with him, 
lest, if he refused to grant the request of the dancing girl, 
they should consider him inconsistent. There was one power, 
alas! which the baser Herod does not seem to have feared 
and that was God. The fear of man abounded in Herod’s 
experience, and led him to do base and shameful things. 
Thus in the struggle between the higher and the lower, the 
lower gained the day, and, as a result, the best man with 
whom Herod ever associated was done to death, and the 
worst woman with whom he had to do came off victorious. 

2. While there were two Herods, there was only one John. 
Jobn the Baptist was a singularly pure character, From 
beginning to end we find that he adhered to righteousness, 
feared God, and cared not for the face of man. Never do we 



































































find him swerving by one hair’s breadth from what he con- 
sidered to be his duty. He told the unadorned trath, and 
that whether he was speaking to the military, the publican, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, or Herod himself. There was 
no balancing of motives, no shrewd calculations of chances, in 
John’sexperience, | This is one reason why Jesus said of him, 
“ Among them that are born of women there hath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptist.” Like Elijah, who stood 
fearlessly before Ahab, and denounced him to his face, so 
John stood courageously before Herod, and spoke the truth, 
A grand character this, The study of his life seems to give 
tonic to our own moral natures, and brace us for the duties 
of life. 

8. We all recognize that in our own natures there are two 
tendencies striving for the mastery. There is something in 
every boy that speaks to him of noble and pure and Christ- 
like deeds. There are desires awakened at times, and resolu- 
tions made, which, if followed out, would lead to splendid 
achievements, Butin every boy there is a second and baser 
element at work. This tends to drag him down. Selfish 
motives, ambitious desires, evil thoughts and purposes, enter 
into the boy’s life. A conflict arises between the better and 
baser elements. The boy’s whole future depends upon which 
of these two elements gains the victory. In front of every 
teacher, hidden in the secret lives of the scholars, there are 
daily battles going on, with victories and defeats, which*shall 
tell on the boy’s eternal life. Let the teacher stimulate that 
which is best and noblest, and tell the scholars that, by divine 
help, they too may stand atedfast for the truth, and win the 
crown of righteousness, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


OHN the Baptist.—Many people have confused, ideas of 
the life and work of John the Baptist as distinct from 
John the disciple. A Sunday-school scholar of to-day, with 
even ordinary attention to our lessons, could not be so un- 
informed. Recall by quick questioning what the scholars 
ean tell of John the Baptist. A few may remember that he 
was the son of Zacharias, a righteous priest, and Elizabeth, a 
kinswoman of Mary the mother of Jesus; but many will tell 
of his preaching in the wilderness, his garments, and his 
food, and for whose coming he was the herald. Others may 
tell of his baptizing in the Jordan, of Jesus’ baptism, and the 
voice from heaven. John preached about two years, going 
through the country near the river Jordan ; crowds came to 
hear, and many were baptized. His coming had been fore- 
told by the prophet Isaiah, who called him, 


** The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord.” 


John was a bold preacher; he told everybody of his sins, 
warning them of punishment; that, if they did not repent 
and put away wickedness from their lives, they would be as 
trees that bear no good fruit, but are cut down and burned. 
People listened, and asked, “What must we do?” John 
said, “ Be generous, true, kind to others.” The tax-gatherers, 
whom all hated, came, asking what they must do. He said 
’ they should be honest, and take nothing unjustly when they 
collected taxes. Soldiers came; he told them never to be 
rough or cruel if they must take men prisoners, and be con- 
tent with their pay. John had no fear of all the king’s army, 
not ever of the king himself. 

Herod.—Herod Antipas was ruler in Galilee, and the 
country where John preached. What do you remember of 
a cruel, wicked Herod? When and where did he reign? 
Herod Antipas was his son, wicked, weak, and selfish. John 
reproved him for his sinful life. He had put away his own 
wife for a beautiful, wicked woman, who was the wife of his 
elder brother. She gladly left her husband for Herod An- 
tipas. John had told Herod, “It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother's wife.” Was Herod angry? He knew he 
deserved the reproof, and he felt sure that John was a holy, 
just man. John wanted to make Herod better, and perhaps 
have him at peace with his brother, who was coming to make 
war againsthim. But Herodias, Herod's wife, was so enraged, 
she wanted to kill John, and, to please her, Herod had John 
bound and put in prison. 

A Year in Prison—Among the mountains, a few miles 
from the Dead Sea (use map), was a high, steep hill, and on 
its level top Herod’s father had built a strong castle. It was 
both a palace and a prison. Here were kept bands of soldiers, 
for there was also a fort for the protection of Herod’s domin- 
jons. There were hot and cold mineral springs close by, and 
the palace was a beautiful sammer home for the king and his 
court. Beneath the castle was a deep dungeon, and even 
now, in the old stone wall, though in ruins, can be seen 
places where chalns were fastened. In that dungeon John 
the Baptist was kept a whole year. Some visitors must have 
been allowed to see him; for, even there, John heard of the 
journeys and miracies of Jesus. Recall a former lesson of 
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messengers from John to Jesus, and what they saw and heard, 
and Jesus’ answer. 

Herod's Birthday.—It was in springtime, the warm sun- 
shine rested on the hilltops, and flowers bloomed all over the 
ledges in the rocks in sight of the palace. Herod and his 
lords and soldiers were there, and, when Herod’s birthday 
came, he gave a grand supper to his princes and captains. 
There was feasting and music ; usually young girls were hired 
to dance before such a company. Bat, on Herod’s birthday, 
Herodias’s daughter herself came in and danced, while men 
reclined on divans and cushions, looking on. Herodias put 
her child forward to carry out her own plans. No doubt, 
like any hired dancer, the girl waved a tambourine or some 
instrument of music, while from her forehead, neck, and 
fingers, perhaps her feet, jawels flashed und sparkled as 
she danced. Do you think a sweet, modest girl would have 
been there? The king and his merry men—merry with 
feast and drink—were well pleased at the sight. Herod said 
to her, “Ask of me anything you want, and I will give it.” 
He made the offer over again: “I will give you even half of 
my kingdom.” Perhaps he thought, if he was not too silly to 
think at all, that she might ask some costly toy or rare jewels, 
or even a palace for her own. 

Mother and Daughter.—The dancing girl went out. “ What 
shall I ask?” she said to her mother,—though it seems to spoil 
the name of mother to call Herodias by such a dear name. 
The woman’s answer was ready, the daughter went hurrying 
back with the monstrous request. Did Herod grant it? 
He “‘ was exceeding sorry!” Not sorry enough to keep him 
from murder. He was a coward, afraid not to keep the words 


- he had spoken before the wild company, afraid of the rage of 


the sinful woman who could teach her daughter such a hor- 
rible lesson. 

Death and Burial.—Down into the dungeon with his sharp 
sword an executioner, one of the king’s guard, was quickly 
sent. John’s head was brought to the dancing girl on a 
waiter of silver or gold, and the hands that had kept tinkling 
time with her dance took it, and gave it to the woman who 
could ask such a gift, and look at it with satisfaction,—not & 
shudder or shock. The holy martyr was dead ; his disciples 
found his body, and carefully buried it in « tomb; then 
they “went and told Jesus.” Was the sight of the still face 
he knew so well, or the headless body, to be forgotten by 
Herod? He professed to believe that there could be no life 
after death, but when he heard of the works of Jesus and his 
disciples, he was afraid. He said, “ John I beheaded.... 
This is John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead.” A 


guilty conscience made him tremble, and trouble, war, and — 


exile followed the guilty pair. John did faithfully his work 
for Christ, and Jesus said of him, “There is none greater 
than John the Baptist.” He prepared the way for Jesus on 
earth ; he went only a little while before Jesus’ return to 
heaven, where he won his glorious reward, safe from hatred 
and enemies who could only kill the body. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


EGIN by teaching the golden text, and with it verses 
29,30, and 31, of the same chapter. ‘Ta building the 
application on the golden text, emphasize the things which 
make the “ soul grow strong,” rather than the things which 
hart it. ’ 

Jesus had been asking his disciples to do very hard work 
for him in places of danger, and had explained to them that 
they need not fear; for God, who watched over and cared for 
the little sparrows, would let no real harm come to them. 
We have just been learning his very words, because they were 
spoken to all the disciples in the world. God sometimes asked 
people, in those days long ago, to work hard for him in places 
of great danger. 

Show familiar pictures of Moses or of Daniel, and allow 
the children to talk freely about the dangers they encoun- 
tered, and of their brave work for God. 

Here is a picture of some one who was quite as brave as 
Daniel. You see he is dressed in camels’-hair, and carries a 
staff. You have heard of him and seen pictures of him be- 
fore, and may tell me all that you remember. 

Review the lessons for August 5 and December 2, showing 
in this review that the work God gave John was to talk to 
people about their sins, teach them to feel sorry, and to show 
them how to get ready to meet Jesus Christ. Speak of Herod 
as one who needed John’s help quite as much as some of the 
other wicked people whom John had saved. 

Would John be afraid to speak to a king as he had spoken 
to others? No; he must at once speak to the king about his 
wrong-doing, and ask him to try to feel sorry and ashamed. 
The king was angry, and sent an officer to have John put 
in prison. Z 

You heard of John last in prison, and we thought it was 
not a sad ending to our lesson because we left John patiently 
waiting, planning and praying about more and harder work 
that he would do for God as soon as he was free. 


The king was afraid of John, because he thought that all 
the people who followed and listened so patiently to the 
teaching about Jesus Christ, might plan to take away the 
king's palace and throne, and give them to some one else. 
The king was still more afraid of John because John had a 
kind of strength greater than the king could measure or un- 
derstand. 

Who gave John this strength? Who was teaching him 
what to say to all these people? King Herod knew this, and 
was afraid. John was soon to come out of prison, but not in 
a way that you had hoped to hear. 

Without entering into particulars, tell the children that 
some one at last persuaded King Herod to put John to death. 
Do not shock sensitive children, or help to make blunted sen- 
sibilities more blunt, by a mental, much less an actual, picture 
of the beheading, ° 

Do you think John, in his prison cell, was frightened when 
he heard the footsteps of the king’s messenger? Of course 
not. John could think calmly, “ Whichever way the king’s 
messenger leads me, God will be there.” 

At first the disciples mourned and cried for John, but after- 
wards found comfort in the thought that he was happy in his 
beautiful new home in heaven. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
RS 


Blackboard Hints. 





WHAT JOHN WON. 





HATRED WICKED. 

DEVOTION DISCIPLES. 
TH RESPECT OF THE PEOPLE. 

“WELL DONE” LORD. 


BE THOU FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 











APTIST. 
JOMN L28sxe 
THE yee DED. 








WHOM SHALL I FEAR? 
MEROD JOMN | 


FEARED FEARED 


JOHN ae BAPTIST. 
GOD. 


HERODIAS. 
FEAR HI™. 





THE PEOPLE. 
HIS GUESTS. 
HIS OWN RECORD. 


FEAR NOT THEM: ... 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns: 


“Tn all my Lord’s appointed-ways.” 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“ Onward, upward, Christian soldier.” 

“O crown of rejoicing that’s waiting for me.” 
“ Standing by a purpose true.” 

“ Steady, steady, loyal soldiers.” 


> 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ 


EROD nimseELF HAD Bounp HIM IN PRISON FOR 

Heropias’ Saxe.”—If there be a site in the world 
which by its weird-like desolation suggests its having been 
the scene of some great crime, that spot is Nikhaur, the an- 
cient Macherus. It had remained unrecognized among the 
wild mountains of Moab until,in the year 1872, it was my 
privilege to explore and identify it. Josephus very accurately 
describes, with less than his usual exaggeration, the position 
and character of the great fortress where he and all other 
authorities tell us the great tragedy of John the Baptist’s 
murder was enacted. It had been fortified by Herod with all 
the engineering resources of the age, as the southeastern out- 
post of his kingdom. It sustained a long siege by the 
Romans, after the fall of Jerusalem, when L. Bassus Titus’s 
lieutenant forced it to capitulate. The conquerors, to revenge 
its desperate resistance, not only demolished the citadel, 
which was perched on almost an impregnable ridge, but 
carried down the stones to the lower city in the plain, where 
they piled an enormous cairn with the materials, That heap 
stands out most spectrally thirty-eight hundred feet above the 
Dead Ses. The old Roman road still remains, which led to 
the citadel, covering the summit of a long flat ridge, one ex- 
tensive fortress. All the walls can be clearly traced, the 
foundations standing out a yard or two above the surface. 
Within, the remains are few: a well of great depth, a large 
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remaining ; and, most interesting of all, two dungeons, one 
of them deep, and its sides scarcely broken in. That these 

were dungeons, and not cisterns, is evident from there being 
no traces of cement, which never perishes from the walls of 
ancient reservoirs, and, from the small holes still visible in 
the masonry, where staples of wood and iron had once been 
fixed. We scrambled with difficulty into the dungeon, and 
felt that we were surely standing in the prison-house of John 
the Baptist. The palace must have been over these cells, and 
the sounds of revelry from the banqueting hall might have 
reached the doomed prisoner’s ear. It is interesting to note 
that Herod had already relegated to this same house his wife, 
the daughter of Aretas, king of the Arabians, when she dis- 
covered and resented his guilty passion for his sister-in-law 
Herodias, who, before the murder of the Baptist, had escaped 
to her father’s city of Petra. 

The College, Durham, England. 


Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing. 


Tue Testimony or Josepuus.—Josephus is the author- 
ity for saying that John was imprisoned and beheaded in 
the dreary fortress of Macherus, east of the Dead Sea. 
“Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of 
Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, as a 
punishment of what he did against John, that was called 
the Baptist: for Herod slew him, who was a good man, 
and taught the Jews to exercise virtue” (Ant. 18 : 5), 
This account implies that the battle in which Herod’s 
army was destroyed was subsequent to the martyrdom of 
John, It was the result of the rupture with Aretas, and this 
was caused by the flight of Aretas’s daughter before the scan- 
dalous conduct of Herod had become public. Josephus 
alleges reasons of public policy for John’s execution, and it 
is possible such considerations may have weighed with the 
tetrarch. But the gospel is emphatic in asserting the chief 
cause for Herod’s displeasure. It was the fearless rebuke 
addressed to the royal sinner, made certainly after the scandal 
had become known. Was John sent to a fortress already in 
the hands of Aretas, now the sworn foe of his erewhile son- 
in-law? Or was Macherus likely to be chosen in the cir- 
cumstances for a festive gathering such as that described 
in the Gospel? Neither Aretas nor Herod went near the 
scene of conflict, They both “sent their generals to fight 
instead of themselves.” Herod was much more likely to be 
found in his golden house at Tiberias than in ‘this troubled 
district, and the palace there was every way more suitable 
and convenient for the assembly of the “lords and the 
high captains and the chief men of Gafilee” than the dis- 

‘tant and gloomy stronghold. It is at least remarkable that 
the extensive ruin on the top of the hill at Tiberias bears to 
this day, in the popular speech, the name Kasr Bint el Melik, 
—* Palace of the King’s Daughter,” probably reminiscent of 
her who danced away the prophet’s life. 

“Herrop ON HIs BIRTHDAY MADE A SUPPER TO HIS 
Lorps.”—Even the common people in the Orient make far 
more of their birthdays than the greater ones among our- 
selves. Every man has his “ feast,” which is celebrated with 
all the rejoicings possible. The birthday of the sultan is 
the occasion of festal gatherings throughout the country, and 
every hamlet that boasts a government official makes that 
night bright with multitudinous lanterns. 

“ Dancep.”—No reputable maiden could ever have done 
what she did. The dancing girls in the Orient are exceed- 
ingly popular as entertainers, but their profession is one the 
practice of which, it is not too much to say, is ruinous alike 
to themselves and to the spectators. Herod’s foolish offer of 
whatever she might ask, is precisely what one acquainted 
with the circumstances would expect. On such occasions 
men vie with each other in the value of their gifts to the 
dancer. Many a man finds himself in straitened circum- 
stances for long after taking part in a similar entertainment. 
A writer on the Far Hast gives this curious fact: “ The 
dancer, Laal-Koner, gained such an ascendency over the 
Mogul emperor Ma‘az ed-Din, that he made her joint-governess 
of the empire with himself.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ex 
Question - Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 


N PRISON (v. 17)—When was John the Baptist im- 
prisoned? Why? What do you know about the place 
of his imprisonment? What hint have we had of John’s 
feelings in prison? (Luke 7: 18,19.) How did Herod, when 
he pleased his wife thus, really injure her ? 
- 2 Heropiss (vs. 18, 19).—In what ways was this connec- 
tion between Herod and Herodias especially sinful? Why 
was it necessary for John to speak out boldly in the matter? 
What risks did he run? | How are we to imitate him? 
3. Heron ,v. 20).—What aré some of the rewards of a 
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righteous boldness such as John’s? What was the secret of 
Herod’s weakness? What is the result of such attempts to 
compromise with duty as Herod made? 

4. Tue Dance (vs. 21, 22).—What is inherently wrong in 
such dances as Salome danced ?. Why is it best for Christians 
to let all kinds.of dances alone? When only is it safe to 
valué things by the pleasure we take in them? 

5. Tue Promise (v. 23).—Even if Salome’s deed were all 
right, what was wrong about Herod’s promise? Why is 
promise-keeping of infinite importance? How can we in- 
crease the honor in which we ourselves, and others, hold our 
promises ? 

6. Tue Request (vs, 24, 25).—What have mothers and 
fathers to do with the things their children seek from the 
world and from God? Why were both Herodias and Salome 
responsible for. this fearful demand? If we hate any one, 
how are we better than these two? 

7. Tux Deep (vs. 26-29).—Why was Herod sorry? What 
coming danger made him especially afraid to offend the 
people at this time? When is a promise better broken than 
kept? What would have been the ultimate effect on his 
comrades if Herod had indignantly refused this request? 
Why was John not harmed by this whole affair? But what 
terrible harms came, as the result of it, to the three criminals? 


For the Superintendent. 


1. Who imprisoned John? 2. Where? 3. Why? 4. Why 
was Herod afraid to put John to death? 5. Who, at last, 
got him to promise to do so? 6, How-was this dreadful 
promise obtained? 7. What should Herod have done when 
the daughter of Herodias asked for John’s head? 8. What 
did he do? 9. Our golden text tells us why John was safe 
and Herod lost; why was it? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 

1, For what cause had John been thrown into prison? 
2. What prevented his immediate execution? 3. By what 
means was his execution brought about? 4. What account 
is given of John’s burial? 5. What sins of Herod are ex- 
posed in this lesson ? 


. 
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Lesson Summary. 


IS lesson might seem to emphasize the danger of do- 

ing right. John the Baptist Tost his head becduse his 
heart was right. He would be faithful to God and to the 
truth, and in consequence he was hated and killed. And it 
is a fact that a man who is determined to do right at all risks 
is liable to find that the risks are larger than he had sup- 
posed. Ifthe Master was opposed and hated because he was 
right, the servant must not be surprised if he meets a similar 
treatrmhent. It always costs something to be faithful to duty, 
and he who would be faithful ought to understand this. He 
may lose his life by it. 

But a better teaching, and a very real one, from this lesson, 
is the emphasis here laid on the duty of doing right at every 
cost. John the Baptist was determined to be faithful, even 

“unto death. He was willing to take the risk involved in 
fidelity in right doing, and be true to the last. He lost his 


life, but he had the approval of his Master, and of all who 


were good and true; and his memory is held in honor on 
earth and in heaven. What more could one gain in the esti- 
mation of men, if he were longing for fame, than John the 
Baptist won through simple duty doing? And beyond all 
this, John the Baptist served his generation, and filled his 
place, in the providence of God, before he fell asleep; and 
he lived and died a hero, in the sight of God and men. 

We ought to do right at all risks. Ifa lie would save our 
lives, we ought not to lie. If wrong doing would seem to 
offer a larger profit than right doing, we ought to do right, 
and suffer accordingly. There is no better example for us in 
the line of duty doing than John the Baptist, even though 
he lost his head by being faithful. 


= 
Added Points. 

It is never safe to follow bad advice, even though it be 
given by one whom we love. And we are in constant danger 
of being misled by others. 

Wrong-doing is likely to bring evil corisequences in un- 
expected ways. One who is living in sin must expect to be 
told of it, when he would like to have it forgotten by others. 

Hatred watches for an opportunity of harming the hated 
one. And hatred is likely to result from a well-deserved 
rebuke. 

An occasion of rejoicing may be made an occasion of sor- 
rowing. Sin is always ready to abuse opportunities. 

Rash promises are dangerous. It is easier to refrain from 
them than to get rid of them when once made. 


1 These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wrong-doers love to bring thé innocent into their own ways 
of evil doing. Sinners are constantly enticing others to ruin, 

It is not enough to be sorry that we are going to do wrong. 
We ought to refuse to do it. 

There are well-doers as well as wrong-doers in the world. 
We can choose between them, and either cause sorrow, or 
show sympathy with those who are sorrowing. 


Wes I ifLKig 


Planning the Year’s “Written Work.” 


ITH New Year’s time annual reports, manuals, 

lists of members, or rolls of honor, are apt to ap- 

pear, in Sunday-school as well asin church work. Holi- 

day greetings between teachers and scholars, with cards 

and little remembrances, are worth more than they cost. 

The New Year's letter, from teacher to scholar, has 

long had a recognized value. The following may be 

taken as a specimen, addressed “To the members of the 

Bloor Street Bible Class,” of Toronto, Canada, by their 
leader, Mr. Frank Yeigh, January 1, 1894: 

“T have no less than fotr objects in view in writing this 
letter ; namely, one wish and three requests. 

“The wish is for a happy,-useful, prosperous, and resultful 
1894, May I suggest as our class motto for the new year, “ Keep 
me in thy way” (Psa. 86)? 

‘‘The requests are: (1.) For a full rally on Sunday next, 
There are thirty-six names on the roll. Supposing we all fall 
in line on that day? (2.) Invite a friend to come with you, 
Hunt oneup if necessary. Take a little trouble to extend an 
invitation, and then follow it up by calling for him a little 
before three, and bringing him with you. Act the policeman 
for a little while, and don’t let him out of your sight until he 
is in'the m. Then perhaps he will come next Sunday 
without 4’ ‘policeman. (3.) Bring with you next Sunday also 
some illustPated papers, magazines, etc., such as you can spare, 
We will then sort them into appropriate parcels, and send them 
to the Home for Incurables, the Sick Children’s Hospital, 
Grace Hospital, etc. Include children’s books and papers too, 
Constitute yourselves mail carriers as well as policemen.” 

New Year’s brings into operation also the plans for the 
new year’s work. With January, the rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Westport, Connecticut,—the Rev. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, Jr.,—will begin another year’s use, in his 
Sunday-school, of a method which he has devised and 
tested: “‘ This plan,” he writes, “has effected in our school 
the first systematic study of the lesson we have ever suc 
ceeded in introducing, and it is growing4n favor. I shall 
be gratified if by any means the new life in study which 
has come to our school should be felt elsewhere,” 

The method is common enough,—of written work by 
the scholar, through filling blanks in answer to questions 
on the International lessons, The new feature is that 
the questions and blanks given in the back of The 
Scholar’s Magazine (published by John D. Wattles & Co., 
Philadelphia) are used, and copies of the same magazine 
are given as rewards for work. Mr. Mackenzie says: 
“T conceived the plan of using the magazine as a stimu- 
lus for study, the fundamental principle being thata 
scholar who shall try to answer at least one question in 
each lesson shall be entitled to the magazine for the fol- 
lowing month.” The scholar takes his copy home, and 
in the course of the month, from time to time, enters in 
the blanks his answers, although a monthly written 
examination, from memory, during the Sunday-school 
hour, might be a preferable plan in some schools, “The 
parents are getting interested,” writes Mr. Mackenzie, 
“and in some cases I can detect phraseology which 
betrays the help of a more advanced mind than the 
scholar’s.”’ 

Each scholar’s copy of the magazine is examined at 
the end of each month by Mr. Mackenzie himself, that 
the number of “ marks” and the “record” of standing 
may be noted on a label, prepared by Mr. Mackenzie, 
and attached to the outside cover of the magazine by a 
perforated stub. The label, thas detachable, is as follows: 





THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. 


Class Number, ......... 

TRI ctdecctrowwticcecccocsbecents ptnvtctis tovbuiiiaas 
Record, ........----006 Mawes, ..ccccs is shes 
Magazine to be brought in on 

Sunday, 2.00000 sesee. vovees 











A scholar who has received a magazine for every 
month may present the twelve numbers at the end of the 
year, and have them bound at the expense of the school. 

This is the way of determining the scholar’s standing : 
“Say there are five Sundays in the month,—twenty<ive 
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questions. I allow two marks for every perfect answer, 
giving latitude for an answer which is worthy of one 
mark, Miss L—— K-——, for example, has every an- 
swer correct. She receives fifty marks, Her record is 1. 
E—— B—— has twelve correct answers, and five suffi- 
ciently so to receive one foreach. His mark would be 29, 
and his record probably 10. For between him and 
Miss L—_— K—— are nine scholars who have excelled 
him in varied degree, but have not reached her pro- 
ficiency.” 

When the magazines have thus been examined and the 
records entered on the labels, the standing of all is 
iarther displayed in the Sunday-school room in the form 
of a large bulletin, easily read from a distance. OnChil- 
dren’s Day, in June, special rewards are also given to 
all who have shared in this plan, in whole or in part. 

Mr. Mackenzie is in favor of giving space in the maga- 
zins for a printed form, similar to the one given above, 
with blanks for recording the scholar’s standing. “I 
should greatly prize,’”’ he says, “ having the substance of 
the label printed in the magazine, to prevent the bulging 
which must come from the insertion of the attached 
stubs on the covers,” when the magazines are to be bound. 
It is possible that this suggestion will be carried out by 
the Editor of The Scholars’ Magazine, te make this 
method more workable, in case there should seem to bea 
somewhat widespread interest in it. 


Norg.—A further discussion of this subject will appear in The 
Scholars’ Magazine for February; 1895. A sufficient number of sample 
copies of thé magazine to supply one to each scholar in the school 
will be furnished, free, to any superintendent whe will inform the 
publishers of the number necessary to do this in his school.—TuE 
EpiTor. 
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Recent Musical Literature.* 


USICIANS cannot complain of a lack of publica- 
tions calculated to promote and advance their 
art. Aside from the numerous periodicals that are con- 
tinually brought to one’s notice, publishers are constantly 
issuing works which are not only of value to the musician 
himself, but of decided interest to the general reader, 
Foremost among recent publications of this character 
stands the series called Famous Composers and their 
Works. It is issued in thirty parts, and when bound 
presents six hafdsome quarto volumes, four of which 
are devoted to the literary portion, while the remaining 
two are given to specimens of the music of various com- 
posers. The plan pursued is to give sketches of the 
lives of the moft eminent composers of a country, and at 
the close of each sketch an account of the origin, prog- 
ress, 2nd development of music in that country, includ- 
ing in this notices of musicians of lesser eminence. The 
literary work has been entrusted to twenty-eight con- 
tributors of recognized ability, and the whole has had the 
editoria! care of J. K. Paine and Karl Klauser, Theodore 
Thomas editing the two volumes of music. The illustra- 
tions (exceeding five hundred) form a prominent feature, 
and are of great interest. It is evident that pains have 
been taken to present facsimiles of rare portraits, auto- 
grephs, caricatures, etc. The work is perhaps the finest 
of its kind that has been addressed to the general public 
of late years. 
Dr. Parry, in his Art of Music, has prepared a note- 
worthy work, and one which might well be in the hands 
ofevery musician, The book is the story of the evolution 





* Famous Composers and their Works. Edited by J. Paine, 
Theodore Thomas, and Kar! Klauser. Published by Laeatigtion in 
thirty parts. Boston ; J. B. Millet & Co, 50 cents per part. 

The Art of Music. By C. H. H. Parry. 8vo, pp. vili, 374. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. #. 

Summary of the History and Development of Medieval and Modern 
Music. By C. H. H. Parry. 12mo, pp. vii, 115. New York: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 75 cents. 

Medieval Music. By R. C. Hope. 12mo, pp. viii, 181. 
Elliot £.ock. $1.75. 

Musical Education and Musical Art. By Edith V. Eastman. 12mo, 
pp. 171. Boston: Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 

The Philosophy of Singing. By Clara Kathleen Rogers. 12mo, 
". xv, 218. New York: r & Brothers, $1.50. 

A History of Pianoforte Peeing one Pianoforte Literature. By 
C. F. Weitsmann. Translated by Dr. Th. Baker. 8vo, pp. xix, 379. 
New York: G. Schirmer. $2.50. 

The Music and Musical Instruments of wer By F. T. Piggott. 
4to, pp. xviii, 230. London : B. T. Batsford. 

Selected Letters of Mendelssohn. Edited ry w. F. Alexander. 
16mo, pp. vili, 138. New York: Macmillan &Co, 90 cents. 

Musicians and Music-Lovers, and Other Essays. By William Foster 
Senor. 12mo, pp. viii, 346. New York : Charles Scribner’s Scns. 


Life eS oe Elvey, By fete Soe. 12mo, 

pp. xv, 347. London ; Sampson Marston, & Co. 7s. 6d. 
Everybody's Guide to Music. By Josiah Sasi. 16mo, pp. 176. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 75 cents. 

The Wagener Story Book: Firelight Tales of the Great Music 

~Dremas. By William Henry, Frost. 12mo, pp. 24. New York : 

ner’s 


London ; 








of music, vigils at the remotest period, with a chap- 
ter entitled “ Preliminaries,” and coming down to the 
present with chapters on “ Modern Tendencies,” “ Modern 
Phases of Opera,” and closing with a “Summary and 
Conclusion.” A number of his views are new, but they 
are deduced logically, and carry conviction with them. 
The chapters on “Scales” and “ Folk-Music”’ are 
notable in this respect. In later chapters he gives esti- 
mates of the work of famous musicians, and their influ- 
ence in the development of their art. The reader is not 
burdened with long lists of dates, or names of musicians, 
but is presented with facts and conclusions, and carried 
along smoothly and methodically to the end of the story. 

The same author's Summary of the History and De- 
velopment of Mediwval and Modern Music is a text-book 
admirable for its conciseness. Beginning with the 
middle ages, the story of music is brought down to 
the present time. The book has a special value for 
one who wishes to get a view of the subject treated ina 
brief, plain, and concise manner. Another volume 
addressed to the student is Mr. Hope’s Medieval Music. 
In his brief presentation of early Greek and Egyptian 
music, the reader of voluminous works, such as Burney’s 
and Hawkins’s histories, will find much relief in the 
author’s clear and succinct statements. Succeeding 
chapters treat of “The Christian Era,” ‘‘The Introduc- 
tion of the Organ,” “‘ Medieval System of Music,” “ Meas- 
urable Music,” and other like topics. The book is 
supplied with copious and complete indices, 

Miss Eastman’s little book, Musical Education and 
Musical Art, offers a series of earnest essays. The 
author claims no originality, but presents her work in 
the hope of “ aiding in the discovery of a new and more 
living way of bringing music into the lives of the work- 
ing classes, or of any others who are now outside of its 
sphere and influence. . The book contains nine essays; 
of these “The Uses of Silence,” “Art in Education,” 
“The Eye versus the Ear,” and “ Fences and Gates,” 
are well calculated to start the earnest reader on a course 
of serious thinking.” The whole book breathes out the 
spirit of a desire to do good, and its effect should be 
wholesome. 

Another book characterized by extreme earnestness 
of purpose, from the first page to the last, is- Mrs, 
Rogers’s Philosophy of Singing. The author divides 
her work into three parts: “ The Philosophy of Sing- 
ing,” ‘Mechanism and Technique,” and “Application 
and Elucidation of the Philosophy of Singing.” While 
the book is mainly technical, and is addressed particu- 
larly to vocalists, yet there are chapters, such as “‘ The 
Purpose of Expression in Art” and “ Individuality in 
Art,” which cannot fail to benefit any thoughtful reader 
interested in music, 

Pianists have lately been given a translation of Weitz- 
mann’s History of Pianoforte Playing and Pianoforte 
Literature (first published in the original in 1863, and 
later in a second edition with a History of the Piano- 
forte added). The work contains an immense array of 
facts, presented concisely, which are of value to the 
student. 

Carl Engel some years ago called attention to the ad- 
vantages of the study of national music, claiming that 
such study would broaden the views of musicians, and 
also intimating the interest that would accrue to ethno- 
logical investigations. Mr. Piggott, in The Music and 
Musieal Instruments of Japan, has given us the first 
authoritative work on the subject. The book is well 
printed, and is illustrated with photographs. The first 
portion gives the story of the music of the Japanese, and 
its position in the social relaticns of the people. The 
second part is technical, treating of the scales, tunings, 
etc. The third describes the musical instruments. The 
author, while confessing to the perception of a certain 
amount of beauty and grace in the music, acknowledges 
the difficulty of a transcription into Western notation 
chiefly on account of the nuances of performance. The 
student will admit the value of the work, and the general 
reader will find much of interest in the first part, full as 
it is of the musical fancies and myths of this strange and 
poetical people. 

Mendelssohn was a charming letter-writer, and Mr. 
Alexander, in his little volume, has presented us with a 
selection of thirty-three letters, of which he has given 
new translations. The delight with which one reads 
them is a side evidence of the excellence of his transla- 
tion. The letters breathe the spirit of the amiable, re- 
fined genius who wrote them, and cannot help giving 
pleasure. They are preceded by a short chronological 
table of events in Mendelssohn’s life. 

Mr. Apthorp’s book— Musicians and Music- Lovers, and 
Other Essays—is in the maiua collection of essays pre- 
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viously published in various periodicals. Four of the 
nine essays are critical estimates of musicians; one is a 
tribute to John 8. Dwight, the late editor of the Journal 
of Music; one discusses the vexed question of additional 
accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel’s scores; the 
others are entitled respectively “ Musicians and Music- 
Lovers,” “Some Thoughts on Musical Criticism,” and 
“Musie and Science.” Mr. Apthorp always has some- 
thing to say, and says it well; laymen might profit from 
the reading of the first essay, and in the last the author 
has well defined the proper attitude of science to musi- 
cal art. 

Lady Elvey tells simply and impressively the story of 
the life of her distinguished husband, who for forty- 
seven years filled the post of organist at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Sir George Elvey was a man who de- 
voted himself earnestly, reverently, and with a single 
mind, to the performance of his duties. His life is a 
record of duty-doing. His church work was a continued 
devotional striving for the best. 

A little handbook by Mr. Booth—Everybody’s Guide 
to Music—contains a variety of information, which 
should, as the author hopes, “serve to introduce ‘ every- 
body ’ to the theory, if not the practice, of the musical 
art.” The work is really what it is called, a guide; and 
in chapters such as “The Piancforte and Musical Nota- 
tion,” ‘“‘ Measure in Music,” “On Singing,” and “ The 
Organ,” it gives much elementary instruction. In the 
chapter on “ The Growth of Music” is presented a brief 
outline of the history of music, with sketches of the most 
prominent composers. There is an alphabetical list of 
well-known musicians, with the dates of their birth and 
death, and a good dictionary of musical terms, together 
with a description of some of the largest organs. 

The Wagner Story Book has nothing to do with music 
except indirectly, in that the writer has taken the plots 
of Wagner’s great operas, and, something in the manner 
in which Charles and Mary Lamb treated the plays of 
Shakespeare, has put them in the shape of fairy stories 
told to a child by the firelight. They make pretty tales, 
are well told and interesting, and will be welcomed by 
children whose parents permit them to indulge in fairy 
tales. 

CAB 


Literary Notes and News. 


Thesderus Missionary literature has received a 


of Missionary — 
Literature. § from the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. The book is in pamphlet form, 
called A Descriptive Catalogue of Books on Missions 
and Mission Lands, Suitable for Church or Sunday- 
School Libraries or for Private Use.. The compiler, 
E. M. Bliss, does not claim that the catalog is complete, 
but he has aimed to include the best works and to give 
a fair survey of the field. It is intended to issue, from 
time to time, supplemental leaflets, as they may be called 
for by the appearance of new works. The books given 
in this catalog are grouped according to the countries to 
which they refer. A concise statement is given of the 
missionary societies which are at work in each country 
or mission field. 
The German Journal Deutsche Revue 
contains, in a recent number, an ar- 
ticle on the Star of Bethlehem from 
the pen of the famous French astronomer Flammarion, 
in which he discusses the different explanations given of 
this singular phenomenon. He rejects the view so often 
maintained that it was a star in the hair of Bernice, men- 
tioned by Hipparchus. Hipparchus set up his theory as 
early as 134 B.C., and the star in question was not found 
in Bernice at all, but in the’ Scorpion. The French 
savant also rejects the view of the German astronomer 
Ideler, who, in 1826, seconded by Encke, taught that the 
Star of Bethlehem was produced by a conjunction of the 
planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. This conjunction 
did indeed take place, but Flammarion claims that, 
nevertheless, they were so far removed from each other 
that the wise men of the East could not have mistaken 
the two or three stars for one. With great decision he 
also rejects the idea that the star was a comet, and says 
that, in addition to the fact that we have no account of 
the appearance of such a comet at that time, it must be 
remembered that the people then were perfectly able to 
distinguish between a comet and a star. He further re- 
gards it as improbable that a so-called changeable star 
was meant, since neither Ptolemy nor Matuanlin, the 
great Chinese eucylopedist, mention such a phenomenon, 


The 
Star of Bethlehem. 
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Flammarion reaches the conclusion that 
the star which the wise men saw was a 
planet, and that this planet was Venus in 


its greatest effulgence. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S new novel, Hearts Insurgent (continuation 
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Studies in | 
Oriental Social Life 


By H, Clay Trumbull 


‘Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and . 3 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 

rsonal studies of the Orient for the use of 

ible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Wédding's, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume,"’"— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type,.and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Prica, $2.50. 
At bookseilers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 22, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be ch stool 





Nien of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for pon nny ° 4 or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAT,......600cscceeesecreeesnerssereeeneeees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


schoo! or on set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will. supplied with as sonar 07 oy ne may be de- 
weed, at the following yearly club 
or pay Bu number of copies (more. then, one) mailed 
to vate addresses, $1.00 00 each. 
For five = (ne copies in a package to 
80 cents each. A package thus sent is saiemae to 
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daty » Pamsess may be pealy ed tote smaller 

ve or more copies each, if desired. 

MERE C COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten a sed = forin aclubof either 
character. ‘The free copies ta age clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as oFiginally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, m men radn at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
pene mailed, anperetely. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, can have the address changed at any time 
° thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can bave a copy transferred 
from a ik to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired ume of the sub- 
~" when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
» twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
age club subscriber intends to change his or her 
adavens ‘or afew weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, ae foes as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee! 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
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ice to which they wish it sent, but also t rt one ie to 
me {t has been sent. Al! addresses shou 
h county and state. 
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Enough copies of ony one issue of the paper to en- 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union 
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Que copy: one year, 8 shillings. 
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ONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
















A Christmas Carol. 


[By Charles Kingsley.] 


T CHANCED upon the merry, merry Christ- 
mas Eve 
I went sighing past the church, across the 
moorland dreary, 
“Oh! nove sip and want and wo this earth 
ill leave, 
And the bells but mock the wailing round, 
they sing so cheery. 
How long, U Lord, how long before thou come 


again 
Still in cellar, and in garret, and on moor- 
land dreary 
The orphans moan, and widows weep, and poor 
men toil in vain, 
Till the earth is sick of hope deferred, though 
Christmas bells be cheery.” 


Then arose a joyous clamor from the wild fowl 
on the mere, 
Beneath the stars, across the snow, like clear 
bells ringing, 
And a voice within cried,—‘“ Listen !|—Christ- 
mas carols even here ! 
‘hough thou be dumb, yet o’er their work 
the stars and snows are singing. 
Blind! I live, I love, I reign; aud all the 
nations through 
With ~ peo e of my judgments even now 
nging ; 
Do thou fulfil thy work, but as yon wild fowl 


do 
Thou wilt heed no less the wailing yet hear 
through it angels’ singing.” 


CAB 
The Wonderful. 


[From “ The Character of Jesus,” by Horace 
Bushnell. } 


E COME back to thie self-evidencing 
superhuman character of Jesus, 
and there we rest. He is the sun that 
holds all the minor orbs of revelation to 
their places, and pours a sovereign, self- 
evidencing light mto all religious know!l- 
edge. We have been debating much, and 
ranging over a wide field, in chase of the 
many phantoms of doubt and false argu- 
ment; still we have not far to go for light 
if only we could cease debating, and sit 
down to see. It is no ingenious tetches of 
argument that-we want, no external testi- 
mony,gathered here and there from the 
records of past ages, suffices to end our 
doubts; but it is the new sense opened in 
us by Jesus himself—a sense deeper than 
words, and more immediate than inier- 
ence—of the miraculous grandeur of his 
life ; a glorious agreement felt between his 
works and his person, such that his mira- 
cles themselves are proved to us in our 
feeling, believed in by that inward tes- 
timony. 

On this inward testimony we are willing 
to stake everything, even the life that now 
is, and that which isto come. If the mira- 
cles, if revelation itself, cannot stand apon 
the superhuman character of Jesus, then 
let it fall. If that character does not con- 
tain all truth and centralize all truth in 
itself, then let there be no truth, If there 
is anything worthy of belief not found in 
this, we may well consent to live and die 
without it. Before this sovereign light, 
streaming out from God, the deep ques- 
tions, and dark surmises, and doubts un- 
resolved, which make a night so gloomy 
and terrible about us, hurry away to their 
native abyss. God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the gory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.. This it is that has con- 
quered the assaults of doubt and false 
learning in all ry ast ages, and will in all 
ages to come. No argument against the 
sun will drive it from the sky. No mole- 
eyed skepticism, dazzled by its brightness, 
can turn away the shining it refuses to 
look upon. Andthey who long after God 
will be ever turning their eyes thither- 
ward,'and either with reason or without 
reason, or, if need be, against manifold 
Ea lr of reason, will see and believe. 

before we drop a theme like this, 
fet us note more distinctly the immense 
significance to our religious feeling of this 
glorious advent of Jesus, and have our 
congratulations in it. This one perfect 
character has come into our world, and 
lived in it, filling all the molds of action, 
all the terms of duty and love, with his 
own divine manners, works, and charities, 
All the conditions of our life are raised 
thus, by the meaning he has shown to be 
in them, and the grace he has put upon 
them. The world itself is changed, and is 





no more the same that it was; it has 
never been the same since Jesus left it, 
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its breath. Let the 
society roll backward, and churches 

in whole regions of the earth, let infidelity 
deny, and, what is worse, let spurious 
piety dishonor, the truth; still there is a 
something here that was not, and a some- 
thing that has immortality in it, 

Still our confidence remains unshaken, 
that Christ and his all-quickening life are 
in the world, as fixed elements, and will 
be to the end of time; for Christianity is 
not so much the advent of a better doc- 
trine as of a perfect character. And how 
can a perfect character, once entered into 
life and history, be separated and finally 
expelled? It were easier to untwist all 
the beams of light in the sky, separating 
and expunging one of the colors, than to 
get the character of Jesus, which is the 
real gospel, out of the world. Look ye 


, hither, meantime, all ye blinded and 


fallen of mankind, a better nature is 
among you, a pure heart, out of some 
pure world, is come into your prison, and 
walks it with you. Do you require of us 
to show who he is, and definitely to ex- 
— his person? We may not be able. 

eth to know that he is not of us,— 
some strange being out of nature and 
above it, whose name is Wonderful. 
Enough that sin has never touched his 
hallowed nature, and that he is a friend. 
In him dawns «a ho purity has not 


come into the world, except to purify. 
Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world! Light breaks 
in, 
wal 


ce settles on the air, lo! the prison 
are giving way—rise, let us go. 
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